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Can  the  Records  Manager 

Help  the  Business  Historian?^ 

C  Business  history  and  business  inevitably  share  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  records  in  bulk.  Here  is  a  suggestion  that  historians  borrow  and 
adapt  certain  techniques  that  have  proved  effective  in  solving  the  problem 
for  business. 

Old  as  the  historical  profession  may  be  —  isn’t  it  supposed  to 
be  the  second  oldest?  —  the  bailiwick  of  the  business  historian  is  a 
comparatively  new  area,  much  of  which  is  still  undergoing  explora¬ 
tion  of  a  preliminary  sort.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  still  healthy 
differences  of  opinion  among  serious  scholars  as  to  the  precise  metes 
and  bounds  of  business  history.  Some  would  seek  to  confine  it  to 
the  rather  narrow  limits  of  company  history;  others  regard  it  more 
broadly  as  simply  a  corporate  phase  of  economic  history.  I  incline 
to  think  of  it  as  something  more  or  less  in  between:  the  study  and 
appraisal  of  man’s  reaction  to  the  challenge  of  a  business  opportu¬ 
nity,  with  the  focal  point  the  process  of  individual  or  group  decision¬ 
making.  This,  I  hasten  to  add,  is  a  tentative  definition  at  best,  for 
I  should  not  want  the  statement  of  it  to  short-circuit  the  more  de¬ 
liberate  quest  that  must  continue  for  a  better,  more  exact  answer. 

Certainly  one  factor  that  makes  the  search  so  fascinating,  and 
at  times  perplexing,  is  the  fact  that  Business  History  Land  has  a 
long  common  border  with  the  domain  of  business  itself,  and  hence 
business  historians  inevitably  have  to  recognize  and  wrestle  with 
problems  commonly  associated  —  more  or  less  exclusively  —  with 
business.  That  being  the  case,  is  it  not  logical  to  look  for  solutions 
to  these  particular  problems  in  the  arsenal  of  business  techniques? 

Ever  since  the  first  Stone  Age  merchant  chipped  up  a  sale  on  a 

*This  article  was  delivered  as  a  paper  at  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical 
Association,  St.  Louis,  28  April  1955. 
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handy  piece  of  rock,  records  have  both  served  and  plagued  the 
businessman.  He  needs  them,  as  each  of  us  needs  a  proper  assort¬ 
ment  of  overcoats.  But  a  houseful  of  raincoats  and  Chesterfields, 
parkas  and  mackinaws,  is  a  doubtful  blessing;  besides,  pulling  the 
right  coat  out  of  the  closet  at  the  right  time  becomes  an  increas¬ 
ingly  arduous  and  patience-dissolving  chore.  Most  of  us  are  prone 
to  keep  too  much  too  long,  then  throw  away  too  much  in  a  passion 
of  house  cleaning.  So  it  is  with  the  businessman  and  his  records. 
Only  within  the  last  decade  has  scientific  records  management  come 
into  its  own,  with  its  emphasis  on  quality  control  of  paperwork, 
intelligent  classification  and  reference  techniques,  and  e£Bcient  re¬ 
tention,  storage,  and  disposal  schedules.  But  in  those  ten  years,  more 
or  less,  a  great  deal  has  been  learned. 

To  re-state  the  question,  then:  (1)  does  the  business  historian 
have  special  problems  arising  from  the  business  nature  of  his 
records,  and  (2)  if  so,  can  Ae  records  manager  help  him  solve 
them? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  an  unquahfied  “yes.”  Quite 
apart  from  the  usual  historical  somrces  (manuscripts  housed  in  li¬ 
braries  and  archives,  government  records,  newspapers,  monographs, 
and  the  like),  the  business  historian  must  dredge  up  the  bulk  of 
his  primary  data  from  the  records  of  business  itself.  Thus  whether 
he  hkes  it  or  not,  and  whether  he  is  ready  or  not,  he  must  plunge 
immediately  into  a  major  engagement  that  has  long  been  familiar 
to  business:  the  Battle  of  the  Bulk. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  size  of  this  fracas.  Take  a 
moderate-sized  business  that  has  employed  an  average  of  5,000 
people  for  100  years.  Now  suppose  only  one  per  cent  of  those  em¬ 
ployed  wrote  what  might  be  termed  “policy-making”  letters  and 
that,  excluding  Sundays  and  holidays,  they  averaged  for  250  days 
only  four  important  letters  a  day.  Where  do  you  come  out?  Fifty' 
persons  times  1,000  letters  each  per  year  times  100  years  makes  five 
million  pieces  of  paper  containing  just  the  quintessence  of  top  de¬ 
cision-making.  Add  to  these,  the  regional  and  departmental  reports 
to  top  management,  minute  books,  statistical  data,  scrap  books,  plans 
and  patterns,  legal  and  employment  records,  and  if  you  wind  up 
with  less  than  ten  million  separate  items  —  simply  from  intracom¬ 
pany  archives  —  you  will  be  lucky. 

Of  course,  and  regrettably,  few  companies  have  kept  all  their 
historically  important  records  for  a  century.  Yet  many,  particularly 
the  larger  concerns,  and  those  like  banks,  railroads,  or  insurance 
companies,  who  are  legally  obliged  to  keep  a  great  deal,  have  amaz- 
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ingly  complete  —  in  fact,  overstuffed  —  files.  1  estimate  that  the  Bur¬ 
lington  Railroad,  with  whose  records  I  have  had  rather  intimate 
acquaintance  for  some  20  years,  has  preserved  about  50,000,000 
separate  items.  There  are  some  15  tons  of  them  in  the  Newberry 
Library  (where  it  took  two  staff  members  a  couple  of  years  to 
classify  them),  and  as  an  historian  I  have  spent  outside  the  New¬ 
berry  Library  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  a  full  year  simply 
finding,  unpacking,  screening,  and  sorting  pieces  of  paper  to  get 
ready  to  write.  I  suspect  that  every  practitioner  of  business  history 
could  cite  similar  illustrations,  but  there  is  no  use  laboring  the  point. 
There  is  nothing  illusory  about  the  Battle  of  the  Bulk. 

Nor  is  that  particular  battle  the  only  one  which  the  historian, 
willy-nilly,  must  fight  simply  because  he  is  deahng  with  business 
records.  Except,  perhaps,  for  such  corporate  documents  as  charters 
and  their  amendments,  minute  books,  and  data  for  reports  to  regula¬ 
tory  agencies  and  stockholders,  the  records  of  business  are  not 
created  for  the  uses  of  posterity  and  the  historian,  but  simply  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  a  current  transaction.  When  the  immediate 
need  is  past,  such  records  are  either  destroyed,  or  sent  to  the  near¬ 
oblivion  of  dead  storage.  Unless  the  hapless  historian  knows  enough 
about  business  to  ferret  out  the  sort  of  record  that  is  hkely  to  hold 
the  information  he  needs,  he  is  licked.  And  even  if  he  does  have 
the  knowledge,  he  must  devote  precious  analysis-and-writing  time 
to  digging  and  “playing  sohtaire”  with  countless  pieces  of  paper  —  a 
horrible  example  of  negative  marginal  utility. 

Nor  is  that  all.  Unless  the  historian  is  writing  of  a  defunct  com¬ 
pany,  business  merrily  goes  on  its  way  creating  vast  piles  of 
records  each  day.  Much  of  the  information  he  wants  is  retained  in 
accessible  form  only  if  it  happens  to  serve  business  needs,  and  an 
increasing  proportion  of  what  is  saved  is  on  unintelligible  punch 
cards  that  cannot  be  made  to  disgorge  what  they  hold  except  at 
prohibitive  expense.  In  other  words  there  is,  with  precious  few 
exceptions,  no  historical  retention  schedule.  Such  chaos  in  itself 
invites  trouble:  an  “eflBciency-minded”  president  might,  in  despera¬ 
tion,  order  a  wholesale  house  cleaning. 

To  sum  up:  because  he  is  deahng  with  business  records,  the  his¬ 
torian  under  present  circumstances  must  ( 1 )  fight  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulk  single-handed  so  far  as  his  own  purposes  are  concerned  and 
even  in  respect  to  well-preserved  and  labelled  records,  (2)  do  his 
own  digging  and  all  sorting  in  respect  to  dead  storage  records, 
(3)  try  as  best  he  can,  alone,  to  flag  down  records-in-the-making 
before  they  disappear. 


What,  if  anything,  can  the  records  manager  do  to  help?  What 
objectives,  experience,  and  techniques  —  to  be  more  precise  — does 
he  have  that  could  be  marshaled  for  the  assistance  of  the  historian? 

The  answer:  a  good  many,  though  perhaps  it  should  be  said  by 
way  of  caution  that  not  all  records  managers  possess  uniform  quali- 
ficationSi  The  National  Records  Management  Council  of  New  York, 
of  which  I  can  speak  from  firsthand  knowledge,  was  created  as  a 
nonprofit  organization  not  only  to  assist  business  to  solve  its  records 
problems,  but  specifically  to  help  preserve  the  historical  records  of 
American  business.^  As  a  result,  its  stafF  members,  almost  without 
exception,  have  had  graduate  training  in  either  history  or  archival 
procedure  or  both;  more  than  half  of  its  board  of  directors  are  prac¬ 
ticing  historians  or  archivists.  Hence  the  Council  inherently  under¬ 
stands  the  objectives  of  the  historian,  and  its  staff  members  are  in 
a  position  to  work  with  him.  Yet  this  is  not  to  say  —  and  I  wish  to 
stress  the  point  —  that  other  records  management  organizations, 
even  though  purely  commercial,  could  not,  if  they  were  so  minded, 
aid  the  historian. 

But  one  caveat  in  respect  to  any  projected  alliance  (even  of  an 
ad  hoc  nature)  between  the  records  manager  and  historian  which 
has  already  been  urged  forcibly  by  historians  themselves  is  that 
unless  the  records  manager  fully  understands  and  sympathizes  with 
the  obligations  of  the  historian,  he  could  well  be  more  hindrance 
than  help.  Generally  speaking,  the  writer  of  a  company  history  has 
enough  on  his  hands  to  keep  the  businessmen  whose  firm  he  is 
studying  appropriately  enthusiastic  about  the  project  and  its  value; 
he  must  not  in  addition  have  to  “orient”  a  records  manager.  In 
other  words,  it  is  up  to  the  historian  to  choose  his  allies  with  care. 

But  assuming  that  that  can  be  done,  what  has  the  records  man¬ 
ager  to  offer?  In  the  first  place,  because  of  his  constant  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  function  of  every  type  of  business  record, 
he  can  instruct  and  impart  confidence  to  the  historian  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  unnecessary  duphcates.  What  historian,  on  the  basis 
of  his  conventional  training,  knows,  for  example,  whether  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  preserve  and  pore  through  all  ledgers,  journals,  cash  and 
day  books  to  unravel  the  level  of  gross  business  for  any  given 
period;  or  whether  some  of  those  records  can  reveal  other  aspects 
of  the  company’s  performance;  or  whether  there  may  not  be  other, 
more  usable  sources  that  might  give  the  same  information?  What 
historian  is  apt  to  know  how  to  interpret  the  quantitative  data  of 

*  Mr.  Overton  served  the  Council  as  president  from  July,  1953,  until  Sep¬ 
tember,  1954,  and  has  been  a  director  continuously  since  1952.  —  editor. 
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business  well  enough  to  determine  at  what  point,  in  a  records  series, 
he  can  properly  extract  a  typical  sample,  and  do  it  with  sufficient 
precision  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  remainder? 

These  are  problems  that  the  records  manager  solves  daily,  and 
to  the  apparent  relief  and  satisfaction  of  the  businessman  —  who  is 
often  no  easy  person  to  please.  Given  an  adequate  historical  back¬ 
ground,  could  not  the  records  manager,  working  with  the  historian, 
save  an  enormous  amount  of  the  latter’s  time  simply  in  helping  him 
win  the  Battle  of  the  Bulk?  Indeed,  he  might  even  prevent  the 
historian  from  becoming  so  overwhelmed  by  bulk  as  to  abandon 
the  task  of  sifting  as  hopeless. 

There  is,  it  might  be  said  parenthetically,  an  obverse  to  tbis 
medal.  Not  long  ago  a  university  Committee  on  Business  History 
undertook  a  company  project,  relying  on  the  assurance  of  the  two 
partners  of  the  firm  that  there  were  records  aplenty.  There  were, 
in  bulk,  but  there  were  countless  duplications  and,  even  worse,  enor¬ 
mous  gaps.  A  records  manager,  used  to  dealing  with  functional 
categories,  would  have  spotted  those  gaps  at  once.  Incidentally, 
that  same  Committee  on  Business  History  has  now  formally  re¬ 
solved  that  it  will  consider  no  company  histories  in  the  future  unless 
the  firm  agrees  in  advance  to  a  records  management  audit  of  its 
historical  records.  In  a  sense  this  may  seem  like  locking  the  barn 
door  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen;  actually  it  marks  Ae  transla¬ 
tion  of  hard-earned  experience  into  a  sensible  pohcy  that  warrants 
emulation.  The  records  manager,  working  in  company  with  the  his¬ 
torian,  could,  I  believe,  not  only  help  win  the  Battle  of  the  Bulk, 
but  also  avoid  the  equally  dread  peril  of  Record  Gaposis. 

What  about  material,  often  jumbled  and  dirty,  in  dead  storage? 
Here  the  problem  at  the  outset  is  not  spotting  duplicates  and  gaps, 
but  rather  one  of  cleaning,  preserving,  and  sorting  into  preliminary 
classifications.  Of  these  steps  the  sorting  is  by  all  odds  the  most 
important.  Presumably  a  strong-backed  janitor  could  clean  and 
mend;  so  can  (and  usuaUy  does)  the  historian  if  he  has  to.  But 
intelligent  sorting  —  done  in  so  far  as  possible  so  that  it  will  not 
have  to  be  done  again  —  requires  not  only  the  historian’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  he  is  after,  but  can  be  enormously  aided  by  the  records 
manager’s  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  function  of  a  business 
record. 

I  recall  approaching  just  such  a  situation  —  a  long-neglected  sub¬ 
basement  full  of  a  small,  but  very  old  railroad’s  records  —  with  a 
Council  staff  member  who,  incidentally,  had  had  graduate  training 
in  history.  Our  assignment:  to  find  out  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
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what,  if  anything,  was  of  value  either  for  current  or  historical  pur¬ 
poses,  what  bulk  there  was,  and  where  and  how  it  could  be  properly 
housed.  One  look  at  the  mess,  particularly  an  inner  room  that  had 
been  partially  flooded,  convinced  me  that  our  task  would  take 
weeks.  Yet  by  applying  the  records  manager’s  functional  knowledge 
of  record  types,  listing  and  measuring  first  recognizable  bulky  series 
of  familiar  items,  co-ordinating  physically  separated  but  similar 
files,  and  then  segregating  out  the  vital  historical  material,  we  ob¬ 
tained,  in  a  matter  of  days,  suflBciently  reliable  sample  information 
to  prepare  an  eight-page  report,  complete  with  layout  and  space 
data,  outlining  in  general  terms  just  what  was  —  and  what  was  not  — 
in  that  subterranean  treasure  house.  This  was,  to  be  sure,  what 
records  managers  call  a  “spot  check,”  yet  our  search  was  sufiiciently 
detailed  to  bring  up  the  long-lost  first  minute  books  ( over  a  century 
old),  much  to  the  delight  of  the  company’s  president. 

I  think  this  sort  of  experience,  which  I  have  personally  seen  re¬ 
peated  several  times,  supports  the  conclusion  that  a  trained  records 
manager,  working  with  the  business  historian,  can  immeasurably 
speed  up  the  long  and  arduous  task  of  digging  out  and  classifying 
unlisted  records.  It  is  not  simply  a  case  of  two  people  doing  twice 
as  much  work  as  one;  there  is  a  net  gain,  first  because  the  records 
manager  is  far  more  experienced  in  the  handling  of  bulk  business 
records  than  the  historian,  and  secondly  because  the  historian  can, 
and  should,  use  his  saved  time  interpreting  and  writing  from  clas¬ 
sified  material.  If  the  latter  can  have  simply  a  topical  and/or 
chronological  listing,  the  historian  already  has  an  enormous  head 
start;  if  he  can  have  a  more  detailed  calendar  of  each  item,  he  can 
plunge  directly  into  first-draft  production. 

Is  such  assistance  an  unwananted  delegation,  or  partial  abdica¬ 
tion  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  historian?  I  fail  to  see  that 
it  is.  Classification  —  and  such  on-the-spot  disposal  of  duplicates 
as  may,  with  permission,  occur  —  is  carried  on  under  the  historian’s 
supervision,  and  according  to  such  outline  or  advice  as  he  may  pro¬ 
vide.  He  is  still  left  full  responsibility  for  the  verification  of  facts, 
their  selection  and  arrangement,  and  their  interpretation.  Indeed,  it 
is  my  thought  that  unless  business  historians  seek  this  sort  of  assist¬ 
ance,  they  will  become  increasingly  bogged  down  in  the  bottomless 
storage  cellars  of  business  —  with  obvious  effects  upon  productivity. 

Finally,  what  can  the  records  manager  do  in  helping  to  establish 
an  historical  retention  schedule?  Plenty,  because  of  the  simple  fact 
that  the  businessman  regards  the  records  manager,  far  more  than 
the  historian,  as  an  expert  on  what  should  and  should  not  be  kept. 
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Maybe  all  historians  are  not  congenital  magpies,  but  we  have  that 
reputation,  and  probably  with  a  certain  color  of  reason.  So  perhaps, 
just  as  the  records  man  can  help  give  the  historian  courage  and 
added  judgment  in  deciding  upon  what  to  keep  and  what  to  throw 
away,  he  can  also  persuade  him  not  to  ask  for  the  retention  of  more 
or  less  than  he  needs.  A  moderate  request,  presented  jointly  to 
business  by  the  historian  and  the  records  manager,  should  carry 
weight.  Furthermore,  because  of  his  experience  with  business  rec¬ 
ords,  the  manager  can  suggest  categories  of  retention  that  are  more 
realistic  and  just  as  effective  as  the  traditional  chronological  arrange¬ 
ment  habitually  adopted  by  historians  working  alone. 

The  records  veteran  will  be  able  to  tell  the  businessman,  as 
historian  cannot,  at  just  what  time  and  point  an  historical  docv 
in  the  making  (one  that  is  identified  as  such  by  the  historic 
be  appropriately  diverted  from  the  stream  of  business-record  tv . 
the  historical  records  center,  or  when,  at  least,  such  an  item  —  cw. 
though  remaining  in  current-use  files  —  can  be  cross-referenced  as 
containing  historical  data.  After  aU,  most  businessmen  I  have  met 
are  not  averse,  in  principle,  to  retaining  and  making  accessible  their 
records  of  potential  historical  value;  they  are  increasingly  wiUing  to 
acknowledge  the  uses  and  advantages  of  history.  But  in  practice 
very  few  businessmen  can  or  wiU  figure  out  for  themselves  how 
and  where  the  active  records  the  historian  will  eventuaUy  want  are 
to  be  kept  and  indexed.  They  must  be  given  a  plan  that  makes 
sense  and  in  which  they  can  have  confidence.  That  is  precisely  what 
a  records  manager  can  offer  them. 

To  answer  the  opening  question,  therefore,  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  the  records  manager,  working  with  the  historian,  can  help  win 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulk  and  avoid  overlooking  gaps  in  records  al¬ 
ready  assembled.  He  can  help  sort  out  and  classify  — if  only  in 
prehminary  fashion  —  jumbled  and  disparate  records.  And  he  can 
design  and  install  —  still  with  the  historian’s  collaboration  —  a  prac¬ 
tical  retention  schedule  and  procedure  for  records  in  the  making. 

I  venture  the  hope  —  and  I  do  so  admittedly  on  the  basis  of  a 
relatively  short  but  amazingly  revealing  experience  with  the  Coun¬ 
cil— that  an  increasing  number  of  business  historians  may  see  fit 
to  explore  for  themselves  how  the  records  manager  can  speed  them 
on  their  appointed  way.  I  think  they  will  find  their  time  well  spent. 
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By  Arthur  Barcan 

SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT, 

NATIONAL  RECORDS  MANAGEMENT  COUNCIL 


Records  Management 

and  the  "Paperwork  Age” 


C  In  order  to  utilize  the  new  science  of  records  management,  historians 
need  detailed,  specific  information  on  the  various  techniques  which  have 
been  worked  out.  The  Controlled  Record  Keeping  program  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Records  Management  Council,  developed  by  historically  oriented 
specialists,  offers  three  basic  tools  which  are  equally  useful  to  businessmen 
and  scholars  in  helping  to  win  the  “Battle  of  the  Bulk.” 


Few  manifestations  of  man’s  productive  activities  have  devel¬ 
oped  to  such  tremendous  proportions  and  to  the  tune  of  such  out¬ 
raged  cries  as  has  paperwork.  Businessmen  are  always  ready  for 
one  more  attack  on  the  increasing  costs  of  keeping  records,  and 
newspaper  headlines  always  have  room  for  one  more  item  on  a  new 
machine  for  creating  or  transmitting  records  faster  than  ever. 

The  historian  and  the  businessman  both  are  directly  concerned 
with  the  selected  records  that  help  them  understand  what  a  par¬ 
ticular  company  is  or  was  and  how  it  developed  the  way  it  did.  It 
is  the  job  of  records  management  and  its  newly  developed  tech¬ 
niques  to  identify  and  segregate  the  relatively  smaU  proportion  of 
the  total  records  of  a  company  that  suffice  to  achieve  these  ends.  A 
general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  historian  “for  lots  of  records”  tends 
only  to  confirm  industry’s  suspicion  that  keeping  just  about  every¬ 
thing  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  scholarship. 


Ground  Rules 

Before  discussing  the  specific  records  management  techniques 
which  have  been  developed  to  aid  the  historian  and  the  business¬ 
man,  it  may  be  well  to  formalize  the  “ground  rules”  for  this  studv: 

1.  Even  in  a  highly  technical  “paperwork  age,”  many  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  record  keeping  remain  quite  personal.  Pre;  dge,  pro¬ 
tection,  and  “pipeline”  are  three  significant  reasons  for  a  large 
flow  of  records. 
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Prestige  is  often  reflected  in  the  desire  to  receive  a  great  deal 
of  information  and  to  appear  on  many  distribution  lists  of 
reports  and  interoffice  memos.  This  myriad  of  copies  does  not 
help  our  understanding  of  the  company  — but  does  tend  to 
overwhelm  the  few  important  documents  we  do  want. 
Protection  is  the  need  often  felt  on  all  levels  to  have  some  log, 
record,  or  copy  in  defense  against  possible  loss,  delay,  or  mis¬ 
filing  of  records.  This  type  of  document  is,  likewise,  insignif¬ 
icant  for  planning  or  analysis,  but  it  looms  large  in  the  total 
volume  of  company  paperwork. 

“^Pipeline”  is  the  urge  of  all  subordinates  to  make  sure  that 
the  boss  knows  all  about  their  operations  (at  least  all  the 
pleasant  things).  This  obviously  adds  to  the  record  keeping 
volume.  It  rarely  adds  to  our  basic  data,  which  is  usually 
maintained  elsewhere  and  from  which  the  “pipeline”  reports 
are  often  transcribed. 

It  is  the  job  of  records  management  to  cull  through  these 
records  to  identify  and  select  the  few  papers  that  will  be  re¬ 
quired  by  the  historian  and  the  businessman. 

2.  It  may  be  well  to  re-emphasize  that  the  chief  drawback  of 
most  company  records  is  that  while  they  answer  the  questions: 
who,  what,  when,  where,  and  how,  they  but  rarely  tell  why. 
Because  of  the  natural  tendency  to  rationalize  and  a  frequent 
reluctance  to  put  real  reasons  down  on  paper,  the  records  that 
are  created  will  almost  always  miss  the  one  significant  dimen¬ 
sion:  why  was  the  action  taken.  Unfortunately  we  have  no 
cure-all  for  this  shortcoming. 

3.  In  this  “paperwork  age”  of  punched  cards,  electronic  drums, 
tapes  and  wires,  it  is  natural  to  speculate  on  the  usual  paper 
records  still  available  to  the  scholar  and  management.  Actu¬ 
ally,  there  is  no  real  danger  that  such  records  will  disappear 
or  diminish  in  flexibility.  The  mechanical  and  electronic  de¬ 
vices  are  intended  to  create,  process,  and  retain  masses  of 
routine  data.  The  end-product  in  every  case  is  an  interpreted, 
intelligent,  formal  document.  Moreover,  the  key  data  in  in¬ 
dividual  correspondence,  committee  reports,  etc.,  will  continue 
to  be  available,  since  records  of  this  type  seem  likely  to  retain 
their  conventional  format. 

It  is  the  telephone  and  rapid  transportation  rather  than  the 
data  processing  machines  that  rob  us  of  some  of  our  most 
potentially  significant  documents.  It  is  so  easy  these  days 
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to  negotiate  by  telephone  or  by  a  fast  visit  to  distant  places. 
The  only  consolation  is  the  increasing  practice  of  confirming 
significant  conversations  with  a  follow-up  note  “for  the  rec¬ 
ord.”  The  immediate  problem  on  hand,  therefore,  is  how  the 
records  manager  can  best  serve  both  management  and  the 
scholar  by  identifying  and  segregating  the  key  records. 

Three  Basic  Tools 

Over  the  past  seven  years  the  National  Records  Management 
Council  has  worked  with  a  number  of  complementary  techniques 
to  solve  the  problem  of  keeping  the  mass  of  company  records  within 
manageable  proportions,  having  in  mind  the  necessities  both  of 
management  and  the  historian.  The  results  of  this  prolonged  re¬ 
search  and  installation  experience  are  incorporated  in  a  program 
known  as  Controlled  Record  Keeping. 

The  Controlled  Record  Keeping  program  is  designed  to  insure 
continuing  controls.  There  is  no  way  of  protecting  or  reviewing 
records  on  a  one-time  basis.  Unless  the  company  understands  how 
to  cuU  out  waste  and  protect  the  key  documents  and  unless  it  appre¬ 
ciates  the  values  inherent  in  these  key  documents,  there  will  be  no 
lasting  benefits  to  either  the  company  or  future  scholars.  In  too 
many  cases,  even  companies  that  have  sponsored  scholarly  business 
histories  confess  that  while  the  history  revealed  poor  records  or 
gaps  in  data,  nothing  was  done  to  correct  the  situation. 

One  phase  of  Controlled  Record  Keeping  involves  the  installation 
of  a  records  retention  schedule  to  indicate  how  long  and  where  to 
keep  each  type  of  record.  The  program  also  provides  a  timetable 
governing  the  continuing  flow  of  records  from  ofiBce  to  low  cost 
records  centers  for  eventual  disposal  or  permanent  protection.  It 
is,  of  course,  the  small  core  of  permanent  records  that  is  of  greatest 
concern  to  the  historian. 

Three  basic  mechanisms  for  making  Controlled  Record  Keeping 
an  effective  technique  have  been  developed  to  date.  These  are  the 
“time  capsule,”  the  “continuity  profile,”  and  the  “time  capsule  index.” 
Let  us  look  at  each  in  some  detail. 

1.  The  "time  capsule"  is  the  professional  union  of  the  data  a 
company  should  have  and  where  best  to  locate  or  reconstruct 
that  information.  It  is  arranged  functionally  by  the  kind  of 
information  required  by  both  management  and  the  scholar, 
in  order  to  cut  across  departmental  lines.  The  “time  capsule” 
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provides  a  flexible  method  for  integrating  required  informa¬ 
tion  and  source  records  for  any  kind  of  company.  It  also  dis¬ 
penses  with  the  heavy  cloud  of  uncertainty  that  usually  sur¬ 
rounds  the  questions:  How  many  records  are  needed  to  con¬ 
duct  an  eflFective  study?  Where  can  they  be  found? 

The  following  is  the  “time  capsule”  developed  for  manufacturing 
companies.* 


TIME  CAPSULE  —  BUSINESS  RECORDS 
Data  for  a  Business  History  of  a  Manufacturing  Company 


Information  Required 
1.  Ownership 

Equity  distribution 


2.  Management 

A.  Kind  of  management  (who 
makes  the  decisions  and  how) 


B.  Organization 

( 1 )  Division  of  line  and  staff 
functions 


(2)  Recruitment,  training  and 
compensation  of  manage¬ 
ment  personnel 


T type  of  Source  Record  * 

1.  Stock  ledger  —  Annual  summary 
to  indicate: 

a)  Total  number  of  stockholders 

b)  Classification  of  stockholders 
by  size  and  holdings 

c)  Names  of  stockholders 

2.  Minutes  of  Stockholders’  Meetings 
and  Reports 

1 .  Minutes 

a)  Standing  and  special  com¬ 
mittees 

b)  Directors 

c)  Officers 

1.  Organization  charts 

2.  Procedure  manuals 

3.  Annual  reports  of  department 
heads 

4.  Special  studies  or  reports  covering 
sfxjcial  problems 

5.  Sample  job  descriptions  for  execu¬ 
tives 

1.  Biographical  data 

2.  Salary  schedules  (including  stock 
options,  insurance,  pensions,  etc.) 

3.  Examples  or  outhnes  of  training 
programs;  single  department  or 
firm-wide 


*  This  “time  capsule”  was  initially  developed  as  part  of  the  NRMC  research 
program  by  James  Soltow,  an  NRMC  Fellow. 

*  Records  such  as  correspondence,  reports  and  manuals  apply  to  all  areas  of  required  in¬ 
formation  —  whether  formally  listed  or  not.  See  “time  capsule  index”  for  locating  unique 
and  policy  material. 
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C.  Use  of  management  contrcl  de¬ 
vices  ( formal  devices  to  aid 
management  in  making  deci¬ 
sions  such  as  budgets,  forecasts, 
cost  control,  market  research) 

D.  Extent  of  reliance  on  outside 
advisors  (lawyers,  bankers,  en¬ 
gineers,  and  other  experts) 

3.  Finance 

A.  Financial  structure 


B.  Sources  and  applications  of 
funds 

C.  Taxes  —  federal,  state,  local 

D.  Earnings  and  profit  ratios  for 
different  operations  or  outside 
investment 


1.  Samples  of  reports  to  management 
to  control  operations,  costs,  etc.; 
comparisons  of  forecasts  and  re¬ 
sults 

2.  Annual  budgets  —  estimates  and 
actual 

1.  Reports  by  special  consultants  (in¬ 
cluding  follow-up  progress  reports 
by  the  company) 


1.  Prospectus  for  stock  issuance 

2.  Annual  balance  sheet  and  state¬ 
ments 

3.  Sample  statements  of  income  and 
expenditure 

4.  Accounting  manual  (to  indicate 
basis  of  system) 

5.  Outside  appraisals 

1.  Published  financial  statements 

1.  Published  financial  statements 

1.  Published  financial  statements 


4.  Production  —  Operations  ** 

A.  Dollar  and  physical  value  of 
products  —  classified  by  type 
of  product  and  plant  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  time  series 

2_ 

B.  Plant  and  equipment  1. 

(1)  Location  of  plant(s),  ca¬ 
pacity,  condition,  layout 

(2)  Types  of  machinery,  proc-  1. 

esses,  and  operations  2. 

3. 


(3)  Sources  and  c-osts  of  ma-  1. 
chinery  2. 


1.  Annual  reports  of  production  by 
physical  and  dollar  value  (selected 
monthly  or  quarterly  breakdowns 
desirable  for  cyclical  and  seasonal 
trends ) 

Annual  inventories  —  finished, 
semifinished,  raw  materials 

Plant  layouts  and  photographs 


Flow-charts  —  samples 
Time-schedules  —  samples 
Machine  specifications  and  engi¬ 
neer  ng  drawings  —  representative 
machines  only 
Equipment  inventory 
Depreciation  recxjrds 


*’  The  items  here  refer  particularly  to  the  op>erations  of  a  manufacturing  company.  Slight 
modifications  would  be  necessary  to  adapt  the  list  to  the  operations  of  an  enterprise  in  the 
transportation,  distribution,  financial,  or  service  industries. 


I 
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(4)  Use  of  patented  processes 


C.  Sources,  costs,  and  quantities  of 

raw  materials  and  supplies 

D.  Labor 

( 1 )  Niunber  of  employees 

a.  Classified  by  skills,  wage 
rates,  sex,  salaried  and 
wage  earning  employees 
and  arranged  in  time 
series 

b.  Employee  turnover 

(2)  Selection  of  workers 

(3)  Man-hours  worked 


(4)  Recruitment,  selection,  and 
training  of  workers 

(5)  Costs  of  labor 
Total  payroll 
Wage  rates 

Fringe  benefits 


(6)  Man-hour  productivity 


(7)  Personnel  programs  for  em¬ 
ployee  morale  and  special 
services  provided  by  com¬ 
pany.  Relationship,  if  any, 
between  turnover  and 
“welfare  program” 

(8)  Relations  with  unions 


1.  Royalty,  patent  and  copyright 
ledgers  or  indexes 

2.  Selected  engineering  dravtdngs  and 
specifications  (to  indicate  first  or 
average  operation) 

1.  Expense  ledgers  and  statements  — 
summary  only 

2.  Sample  cost  studies 

1.  Annual  tabulations  of  number  by 
departments  —  preferably  with 
monthly  breakdown 

2.  Job  descriptions  —  for  unique  or 
average  type  of  position 


1.  Samples  of  application  forms  and 
tests 

1.  Annual  tabulations  indicating 
average  length  of  work  week  — 
preferably  with  monthly  break¬ 
down 

1.  Training  manuals,  personnel  bul¬ 
letins,  etc. 

1.  Annual  payroll  summary  by  de¬ 
partments 

1.  Annual  tabulations  of  hourly  and 
overtime  rates,  piece  rates,  incen¬ 
tive  payments,  etc. 

1.  Administrative  bulletins 

2.  Persoimel  manuals 

3.  Summaries  of  total  costs  to  com¬ 
pany  and  average  cost  per  man¬ 
hour 

1.  Special  reports 

Inference  from  above  data  in 
Items  3  and  4 

1.  Employee  publications 

2.  Summaries  of  cost  to  company 


1.  Union  contracts 

2.  Minutes  of  negotiating  sessions 

3.  Grievance  procedures  —  regula¬ 
tions  or  case  studies 
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(9)  Methods  of  supervision 


5.  Products  —  Research  and  Devel¬ 
opment 

A.  Types  of  products 

B.  Product  and  equipment  devel¬ 
opment  from  a  design  stand¬ 
point 

C.  Product  and  equipment  devel¬ 
opment  from  a  cost  standpoint 

6.  Marketing  —  Strategy  and  Tactics 
A.  Promotional  strategy 

( 1 )  Choice  of  channels  of  dis¬ 
tribution 

a.  Middlemen 

b.  Own  sales  personnel 

(2)  Pricing  policy 

(3)  Promotional  activity 

a.  Advertising 

b.  Personal  selling 

c.  Other 


(4)  Choice  of  product(s) 

a.  General  type(s) 

b.  Variety  within  type(s) 

(5)  Transportation  costs  and 
methods 

(6)  Investigation  of  market  de¬ 
mand  and  response  (mar¬ 
ket  research) 


Community  Relations 

A.  Formal  public  relations  pro¬ 
grams  (schools,  civic  organ¬ 
izations,  etc.) 

B.  Community  activities  of  execu¬ 
tives 


1.  Organization  charts  and  manuals 
( also  used  for  2B ) 

2.  Sample  job  descriptions  and  qual¬ 
ifications  for  supervisors 


1.  Selected  engineering  reports  and 
sales  catalogs 

1.  Selected  engineering  lab  note¬ 
books,  formulas  and  reports 

1.  Summary  on  product  development 
dollar  costs 

1.  Special  reports 

2.  Salesmen’s  manuals 

3.  Executive  memoranda  or  direc¬ 
tives  on  discounts 

1.  Selected  price  lists  and  catalogs 

2.  Samples  of  contracts 

1.  Aimual  sales  budgets  and  expense 
statements 

2.  Organizational  charts  of  sales  force 

3.  Distribution  (geographically)  of 
sales  force  and  sales  representa¬ 
tives 

1.  Annual  reports  on  sales,  geograph¬ 
ical  areas  and  distribution  of  prod¬ 
ucts 

1.  Samples  of  contracts 

2.  Summaries  of  comparative  use  of 
types  of  transportation 

1.  Selected  reports  of  persons  or 
agencies  performing  marketing 
research  functions 

2.  Representative  analysis  of  sales 
records  for  purposes  of  (a)  fore¬ 
casting;  (b)  internal  control 

1.  Samples  of  materials  or  methods 
used,  and  distribution  of  materials 

1.  Copies  of  public  speeches  by 
executives 

2.  Newspaper  clippings 
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C.  Business  associations  and  their  1.  Publications 

activities  (trade  associations,  2.  Correspondence 

manufacturers’  associations, 
etc.) 

8.  Relations  with  Government  1.  Government  production  controls 

Agencies  2.  Antitrust  proceedings 

3.  Government  investigations  and 
rulings 

4.  Federal,  state  or  local  legislation 
relating  to  the  company 

9.  Summary  of  the  general  position  1.  Compilation  of  data  contained  in 

of  the  firm — indicating  trend  of  market  research  reports,  industry- 
growth  and  relative  position  wide  statistics  of  associations,  etc. 

Experience  indicates  that  the  “time  capsule”  totals  only  from 
2  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  of  aU  the  records  of  an  organization  and 
is  literally  a  “drawerful  of  history  a  year.”  Presentation  to  man¬ 
agement  in  these  percentage  terms  seems  to  eliminate  the  fear  of 
tackling  a  job  of  unknown  size  with  open-end  costs.  As  a  listing 
of  source  material  for  required  data,  it  reveals  not  only  what  is 
available  but  the  gaps  in  information  as  well.  The  “time  capsule” 
is,  therefore,  a  valuable  indicator  of  the  open  areas  that  will  have 
to  be  reconstructed  by  secondary  sources  and  oral  history  (inter¬ 
views  and  recordings)  and  by  new  records  that  management  may 
now  want  to  create  to  prevent  vital  gaps  in  the  future.  As  a  guide 
to  information  required  about  a  company,  the  “time  capsule”  is  a 
useful  tool  in  training  students  for  business  history.  An  incidental 
by-product  might  be  provocative  discussions,  if  not  agreement, 
among  scholars  as  to  the  specific  categories  that  should  be  covered 
in  an  eflFective,  professional  business  history.  As  a  convenient  “short¬ 
cut”  through  the  maze  of  company  records,  it  may  be  modified  for 
different  types  of  organizations.  Dr.  Richard  Overton,  for  example, 
has  prepared  for  the  Council  a  definitive  “time  capsule”  for  rail¬ 
roads,  employing  the  basic  capsule  list  as  a  starting  point.  Similar 
“time  capsules”  will  surely  be  developed  for  other  industries  as  well. 

2.  The  “continuity  profile’*  is  a  concise  indicator  of  the  period 
covered  by  each  key  source  record.  The  “time  capsule”  iden¬ 
tifies  which  source  records  will  furnish  required  information; 
the  “continuity  profile”  is  the  visual  follow-up  to  reveal  any 
gaps  in  coverage.  Below  is  how  a  portion  of  a  “time  capsule” 
may  be  presented: 
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1895  1900  1905  1910  1915  1920  1925 


Type  of  Record 
Management 

1.  Minutes 

a)  Standing  and  special 

committees  ^ 

b)  Directors  ^ 

c )  OfiBcers  _ ^ 

2.  Organization  charts  _ ^  ^ 

3.  Procedure  manuals  > 

4.  Annual  reports  of 

department  heads  - ^ 

3.  The  “time  capsule  index”  is  a  newly  developed  mechanism  to 
locate  specific  documents  pertaining  to  one  or  more  functional 
categories  in  the  “time  capsule.”  Tlie  index  may  be  designed 
for  punched  cards,  key  sort  cards,  or  manual  papers.  It  is  a 
fast  reference  technique  to  collate  all  the  letters,  bulletins,  or 
reports  that  may  have  dealt  with  a  particular  subject.  For 

example,  the  index  will  reveal  within  a  matter  of  seconds  that 
there  are  eighty  letters,  sixteen  bulletins  and  five  reports  deal¬ 
ing  with  personnel  pohcy.  Even  more  important,  for  the  first 
time  anywhere,  the  index  will  locate  what  records  cover  two 
or  more  subject  categories.  For  example,  “labor”  is  one  func¬ 
tional  category  and  “sources  and  costs  of  machinery”  is  an¬ 
other  in  the  “time  capsule.”  At  one  time  or  another,  both  the 
scholar  and  management  may  want  to  know  what  is  available 
within  the  company  on  labor’s  attitude  to  the  introduction  of 
certain  types  of  machines.  The  index  is  geared  to  turn  up  only 
those  documents  that  apply  to  “labor”  and  “machinery.” 

These  three  tools  —  the  “time  capsule,”  the  “continuity  pro¬ 
file,”  and  the  “time  capsule  index”  —  supply  a  graphic  answer 
to  the  question  of  how  the  records  manager  can,  in  helping 
the  businessman,  help  the  historian  as  well.  The  science  of 
records  management  is  already  well  developed  as  a  result  of 
an  effective  professional  union  of  historians,  archivists,  and 
businessmen.  The  task  which  lies  ahead  is  not  so  much  that  of 
developing  new  records  management  tools  as  it  is  of  making 
scholars  and  businessmen  appreciate  the  potentialities  of  those 
already  at  their  disposal. 
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COLONIAL  WILLIAMSBURG 


The  Business  Use  of  Business  History 


€  The  appeal  by  scholars  for  businessmen  to  incorporate  historical  consid¬ 
eration  in  their  records  management  programs  is  likely  to  be  more  widely 
heeded  if  businessmen  (and  scholars)  are  aware  of  contemporary  experi¬ 
ence  with  business  history.  Until  recently  no  systematic  effort  had  been 
made  to  determine  what  that  experience  had  been.  The  present  article 
surveys  the  factors  which  have  led  to  authorization  of  company  histories; 
experiences  in  selecting  authors;  uses  to  which  company  histories  have 
actually  been  put;  impacts  on  employee,  customer,  and  public  relations 
programs;  and  comparative  costs  incurred  in  specific  instances. 

Introduction:  Purpose  and  Scope  of  Study 

Businessmen  who  are  asked  to  keep  the  requirements  of  his¬ 
torians  in  mind  when  instituting  a  formal  records  management 
program  are  entitled  to  know  why  they  should  do  so.  Generahties 
do  not  provide  a  convincing  answer,  though,  to  their  credit,  it  should 
be  noted  that  many  businessmen  have  consented  to  co-operation 
with  historians  on  no  other  basis  than  an  intangible  feeling  that 
such  co-operation  is  “worth  while.”  The  need  is  clear  for  some 
specific  answers  to  the  question  of  what,  to  date,  has  been  the 
experience  of  businessmen  with  business  history.  Such  information 
is  also  of  obvious  interest  to  businessmen  contemplating  a  formal 
company  history  project.  Since  the  individual  business  unit  usually 
pays  the  cost  of  a  corporation  history  and  must,  in  any  event,  au¬ 
thorize  access  to  its  records,  management  has  the  right  to  know  in 
what  respects  and  to  what  extent  the  historical  study  may  be  of 
value  to  the  company. 

In  recent  years,  business  history  has  attracted  increasing  interest 
from  management,  scholars,  and  the  general  pubhc.  A  bibliography 
published  by  Dun  and  Bradstreet  lists  over  900  titles  received  in 
the  firm’s  hbrary  up  to  mid-1952,  of  which  between  two-thirds  and 
three-fourths  were  published  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.^  Ad- 

^  A  list  of  Business  Histories  and  Biographies  in  the  Business  Library,  Dun 
and  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  1  September  1952  (New  York,  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  Inc., 
1952). 
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mittedly,  many  of  these  listings  are  brief  pamphlets  or  illustrated 
brochures  containing  little  more  information  than  biographical 
sketches  of  executives  and  descriptions  of  products  and  services. 
However,  in  the  period  since  1945,  over  75  book-length  histories 
have  appeared,  almost  20  of  which  were  prepared  by  experienced 
economic  or  business  historians. 

Most  of  the  major  types  of  business  enterprise  have  been  covered 
in  a  published  histor)'.  As  might  be  expected,  histories  of  manufac¬ 
turing  enterprises  constitute  the  most  numerous  category,  although 
there  is  no  recent  treatment  of  a  company  in  such  a  basic  industry 
as  steel.  While  there  are  many  railroad  histories,  only  a  few  are 
of  top  quality.  Retailing  organizations  and  insurance  companies 
are  represented  by  adequate  works,  but  httle  has  appeared  on 
public  utihties  and  commercial  or  investment  banking. 

Notwithstanding  these  deficiencies  in  coverage,  the  fund  of  com¬ 
pany  experience  with  business  history  appears  sufficiently  large  to 
warrant  an  analysis  of  certain  phases  of  that  experience.  The  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  present  study  are  to  determine  the  reasons  advanced  by 
management  in  authorizing  company  histories,  to  set  forth  concrete 
illustrations  of  the  ways  in  which  those  histories  were  used  by  their 
sponsors,  and  to  report  some  common  experiences  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  business  histories. 

Executives  of  leading  companies  whose  background  and  devel¬ 
opment  have  been  covered  in  a  history  published  since  1945  were 
asked  to  take  part  in  this  survey  of  the  experience  of  business  with 
business  history.  Twenty-four  companies  located  in  the  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  San  Francisco  areas  were  approached  for 
personal  interviews.  Of  these,  executives  of  18  indicated  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  arrange  a  personal  interview.  A  questionnaire  was  prepared 
for  mailing  to  secretaries  of  54  other  companies  throughout  the 
United  States;  21  usable  replies  were  received. 


Authorizing  a  Company  History 

Various  factors  have  provided  incentive  for  management  to  au¬ 
thorize  and  publish  a  company  history.  Executives  of  the  39  com¬ 
panies  participating  in  the  survey  were  asked  to  indicate  the  benefits 
which  they  expected  to  be  derived  from  the  history  at  the  time  the 
project  was  planned.  A  word  of  caution  on  this  point  is  probably 
in  order,  since  management  may  develop  justification  for  the  project 
as  it  progresses,  particularly  if  expenses  exceed  original  estimates  or 
some  executives  are  not  in  sympathy.  However,  the  replies  seem  to 
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give  some  indication  of  the  thinking  back  of  the  decision  to  publish 
a  history. 

Summarized  in  Table  1  are  the  reasons  for  the  authorization  and 
publication  of  the  company  history,  as  stated  by  executives  of  the 
39  companies,  with  some  replies  indicating  several  reasons.  It 
might  be  noted  that  in  many  cases  an  anniversary  celebration  pro¬ 
vided  the  occasion  for  issuing  a  history. 

As  might  be  expected,  institutional  pubhcity  to  create  a  favorable 
impression  of  the  company  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  was 
the  motive  most  frequently  indicated.  For  example,  one  very  large 
company,  involved  in  several  pubhc  controversies  in  recent  decades, 

TABLE  1 

Summary  of  Reasons  for  Authorizing  and  Pubushing  a  Company 
History,  As  Indicated  by  Executives  of  39  Companies 


1.  Institutional  publicity  .  26 

2.  Willingness  to  make  information  about  the  company  available 

for  scholarly  and  educational  purposes .  11 

3.  For  use  in  relations  with  employees .  8 

4.  To  provide  background  data  for  supervisory  employees  ....  7 

5.  For  use  in  relations  with  customers .  6 

6.  No  benefits  of  any  kind  expected .  2 


hoped  that  a  company  history  would  obtain  a  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  from  various  pubUcs  —  such  as  customers,  civic  leaders, 
pohticians,  and  students  of  its  early  activities,  many  of  which  were 
either  unknown  or  misunderstood.  Another  very  well-known  com¬ 
pany  believed  that  an  unbiased  account  of  its  activities  would  coun¬ 
teract  the  harmful  effect  of  a  prior  book  about  its  founder.  Several 
companies  thought  that  a  history  would  be  of  assistance  in  relations 
with  the  public  in  communities  where  its  plants  were  located  in 
order  to  combat  local  criticism  of  “outside  control.” 

Special  publics  were  the  audience  which  other  companies  hoped 
to  reach.  As  a  part  of  an  employee  relations  program,  the  history 
would  furnish  information  to  workers  so  that  they  might  take  more 
interest  in  their  jobs.  In  relations  with  customers,  a  history  seemed 
valuable  in  stressing  the  long-term  reliability  of  the  firm  and  its 
products.  Stockholders  could  be  furnished  information  through  a 
history  by  which  they  could  measure  the  achievements  of  manage¬ 
ment. 

Some  companies  have  responded  to  the  call  to  make  available 
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data  based  on  internal  records  for  purposes  of  scholarship  and  of 
business  education.  They  realized  that  benefits  to  be  derived  would 
be  indirect,  through  better  understanding  by  scholars  of  business 
and  better  trained  graduates  of  business  schools.  The  most  striking 
example  of  this  attitude  is  the  authorization  of  a  multi-volume  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey)  by  a  group  of 
experienced  business  historians.  This  objective  study,  based  upon 
full  access  to  corporate  records,  will,  the  company  hopes,  serve  as 
a  corrective  to  the  Tarbell  and  other  muckraking  accounts.  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Company  authorized  an  historical  study  on  the 
grounds  that  a  history  would  add  immeasurably  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  distribution  techniques.  In  another  case,  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son 
believed  that  a  scholarly  study  of  an  advertising  agency  would  help 
to  prove  the  very  real  and  valuable  contributions  which  advertising 
makes  to  the  country’s  economy. 

Perhaps  too  few  companies  regarded  their  respective  histories 
in  terms  of  “corporate  experience,”  from  which  management,  par¬ 
ticularly  new  supervisory  employees,  could  obtain  practical  informa¬ 
tion.  As  can  be  seen,  only  a  handful  of  companies  authorized  his¬ 
tories  for  purposes  of  providing  background  data  to  explain  to 
present  management  past  successes  and  failures  and  the  evolution 
of  company  policies.  For  example.  Standard  Oil  Company  (New 
Jersey)  also  authorized  a  history  of  its  activities  in  World  War  II, 
in  the  belief  that  firsthand  knowledge  of  problems  and  events,  ac¬ 
tions  and  reasons  for  them,  if  unrecorded,  would  be  lost. 

Selection  of  an  author.  More  limited  data  were  available  regard¬ 
ing  the  process  of  selection  of  an  author  for  the  company  history. 
Where  someone  other  than  a  company  executive  or  employee  was 
assigned  the  task  of  compiling  and  writing  a  history,  the  principal 
decision  to  be  reached  was  whether  to  make  arrangements  with  a 
university  or  research  organization  for  a  scholarly  study  or  to  engage 
the  services  of  a  magazine  or  newspaper  writer. 

All  of  the  dozen  or  so  companies  queried  on  this  point  testified 
to  the  desire  for  an  “objective”  history  by  someone  from  outside  of 
the  company  who  would  have  “free  access  to  all  records”  and  “write 
the  history  as  he  saw  it.”  However,  it  is  obvious  from  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  “puflF”  stories  which  have  been  published,  that 
if  the  authors  of  such  books  were  granted  free  access  to  all  of  the 
firm’s  records,  they  made  httle  use  of  them.  Indeed,  one  company 
which  published  a  popular  history  reported  that  the  writers  were 
housed  in  a  hotel  suite  in  a  neighboring  city,  to  which  employees  in 
the  company’s  public  relations  department  sent  pertinent  records 
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as  they  were  needed  by  the  writers.  In  another  case,  a  popular 
railroad  history  published  in  1951  seems  to  have  been  based  in  large 
part  upon  a  chapter  about  the  company  in  a  standard  railroad  his¬ 
tory  monograph  of  1927;  the  book,  written  by  two  journalists,  was 
edited  by  the  company’s  public  relations  department,  in  the  process 
of  which,  according  to  the  department  head,  several  chapters  were 
dropped  from  the  manuscript  to  make  the  volume  shorter  and  more 
readable. 

In  general,  it  may  be  observed  that  where  management  thought 
of  the  history  solely  or  largely  in  terms  of  institutional  advertising 
or  publicity,  the  project  was  turned  over  to  counsels  and  newspaper 
friends  of  the  public  relations  department  for  recommendations  of 
a  suitable  author. 

Where  management  felt  that  the  company’s  history  might  be  of 
value  to  the  firm  in  terms  of  providing  executives  with  background 
information  or  would  be  useful  to  scholars  and  educators,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  with  a  university  or  research  organization  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  records  to  determine  their  adequacy  for  a  scholarly  study 
and  subsequently,  if  the  records  proved  adequate,  to  prepare  an 
objective  history.  In  some  cases,  the  initial  impulse  came  from  out¬ 
side  of  the  company.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company  was  approached 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  on  the  basis,  as  mentioned  above,  that 
its  history  would  serve  as  a  valuable  source  book  for  universities 
and  for  anyone  else  interested  in  a  study  of  distribution.  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  was  urged  by  other  com¬ 
panies  in  the  field  that  it  would  be  valuable  to  the  industry  to  have 
an  authoritative  history  of  the  oldest  existing  company.  In  at  least 
one  case,  the  career  background  of  the  top  executive  seems  to  be 
the  factor  in  favor  of  a  detailed  administrative  history;  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Saco-Lowell  Shops  had  been  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Harvard  Business  School  and  thus  could  see  the  value 
to  scholars  and  to  his  company  of  a  documented  historical  studv 
based  upon  internal  records. 


Uses  of  a  Business  History 

Management  has  found  several  uses  for  the  carefully  prepared 
company  history.  Executives  were  asked  to  report  the  ways  in 
which  the  histories  of  their  companies  helped  management  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  problems  of  administration  and  policy-making,  train¬ 
ing  new  executives,  and  maintaining  good  relations  with  employees, 
customers,  stockholders,  and  the  general  public. 
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Capitalizing  experience.  One  company  repvorted  how  an  analysis 
of  past  company  experience  can  be  used  as  a  guide  to  management 
in  formulating  major  policy  decisions.  The  company  has  been  con¬ 
sidering  the  possibility  of  building  an  additional  plant  in  another 
section  of  the  country.  Since  this  would  involve  decentralized  pro¬ 
duction  directed  from  the  main  oflBce,  management  has  carefully 
examined  the  historical  evidence  of  the  long-term  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  its  existing  multi-plant  operations.  The  company 
also  has  considered  its  past  experience  in  diversification  of  products 
in  current  policy  discussions  of  this  problem.  This  same  company 
is  also  keenly  aware,  as  a  result  of  long  and  at  times  almost  disas¬ 
trous  experience,  of  the  need  for  a  cautious  dividend  pohcy.  In  each 
of  these  areas,  awareness  of  past  experience  promises  to  siuA^ive 
the  memories  of  the  men  involved  because  of  the  existence  of  a  de¬ 
tailed  company  history. 

The  historical  study  which  analyzes  the  evolution  of  company 
policies  can  provide  valuable  background  information  on  the  way 
in  which  pohcies  were  formulated  and  why  and  how  they  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  development  of  the  company.  For  example,  J.  C.  Penney 
and  Company  has  urged  its  store  managers  to  act  as  “independent 
merchants”  in  participating  in  community  civic  affairs  to  overcome 
hostility  to  the  chain  store.  When  the  home  oflBce  feels  that  rela¬ 
tions  in  a  community  have  deteriorated  because  the  local  manager 
has  not  followed  this  pohcy,  it  urges  him  to  read  specified  portions 
of  the  book  to  understand  how  the  company  has  built  good  will  in 
towns  where  it  operates  and  why  this  is  necessary.  N.  W.  Ayer  and 
Son  has  used  its  company  history  to  explain  to  the  many  specialized 
supervisory  employees  of  the  advertising  agency  the  evolution  of 
company  pohcies  in  departments  other  than  their  own. 

Tlurough  a  good  company  history,  the  young  executive  can  be 
supphed  with  information  about  the  firm  and  its  operations  beyond 
his  immediate  experience.  At  Universal  Atlas  Cement  Company, 
where  a  formal  training  program  is  conducted,  each  new  supervisory 
employee  and  salesman  is  required  to  read  the  company  history  and 
to  make  a  report  on  what  he  has  learned.  From  the  history,  new 
executives  learn  how  the  large  company  has  benefited  from  team 
work  among  the  various  departments. 

Even  where  there  is  no  formal  management  training,  reading  the 
company  history  is,  as  one  man  put  it,  “one  of  the  things  which  the 
ambitious  young  executive  will  do  to  equip  himself  with  as  much 
knowledge  as  possible  concerning  the  company  and  the  industry.” 
A  young  executive  of  another  company  pointed  out  that  in  a  com- 
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pany  which  operates  in  an  industry  characterized  by  extreme  peaks 
and  valleys  of  business,  a  history  pointing  up  the  firm’s  adjustment 
to  the  business  cycle  in  the  past  is  useful  to  executives  who  have 
come  to  the  company  during  the  past  decade  of  general  prosperity. 
Likewise,  from  a  knowledge  of  this  company’s  adjustment  to  World 
War  II  conditions,  newer  executives  in  the  company  have  been 
able  to  adjust  more  easily  to  the  conditions  of  the  Korean  War. 

The  value  of  the  company  history  as  an  aid  in  administration  and 
policy-making  can  be  increased  considerably  if  the  historian  con¬ 
tinues  his  relationship  with  the  company  after  completion  of  the 
study.  In  one  instance,  the  writer  of  a  company  history  has  been 
retained  as  historical  consultant,  in  which  capacity  he  has  been  able 
to  furnish  information  on  specific  management  problems  and  to 
assist  the  company  in  making  effective  use  of  its  history  in  the 
areas  of  public  and  stockholder  relations. 

If,  as  contended  by  one  company  which  was  the  object  of  schol¬ 
arly  study,  a  history  describing  the  over-all  evolution  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  not  sufiBciently  detailed  to  be  of  help  to  management  in 
detecting  usable  data  on  past  successes  and  failure,  it  still  seems 
necessary  as  a  means  of  showing  the  framework  within  which  the 
different  functions  were  performed.  From  this  point,  meaningful 
specialized  studies  can  be  made.  Furthermore,  records  discovered 
in  the  process  of  writing  the  history  might  provide  important  future 
advantages  to  the  company.  In  the  case  of  a  west  coast  bank,  rec¬ 
ords  gathered  by  the  research  team  were  very  valuable  to  the  legal 
department  for  the  defense  of  a  federal  antitrust  suit.  In  other 
cases  reported,  long-neglected  records  were  used  as  a  basis  of  ob¬ 
taining  favorable  revisions  of  bases  for  calculating  excess-profits 
taxes. 

Employee  relations.  The  historical  study  has  been  used  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  and  improving  morale  of  employees  and  stim¬ 
ulating  their  pride  in  the  company’s  achievements.  Northwest  Mu¬ 
tual  Fire  Association,  for  example,  presents  a  copy  of  its  history  to 
each  employee  to  help  him  to  imderstand  how  the  department  in 
which  he  works  has  evolved,  and  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of 
that  department  and  its  relation  to  other  departments  in  the  com¬ 
pany  organization. 

Ten  companies  distributed  complimentary  copies  of  the  book  to 
all  employees;  seven  offered  the  book  for  sale  to  employees  at  a  re¬ 
duced  price.  In  other  companies,  distribution  was  lifted  to  super¬ 
visory  employees  and  salesmen,  but  other  employees  usually  have 
access  to  Ae  book  in  plant  or  ofiBce  libraries. 
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The  practical  results  of  a  history  as  an  employee  morale-builder 
cannot  be  measured  precisely,  although  most  executives  stated  that 
the  book  seemed  to  have  stimulated  employees’  pride  and  interest 
in  the  company. 

Customer  relations.  Almost  all  companies  reported  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  history  to  customers  as  a  form  of  advertising.  The  obvi¬ 
ous  exceptions  were  banks,  where  copies  were  given  to  the  largest 
depositors,  insurance  companies,  which  distributed  copies  to  agents, 
and  retail  stores. 

Several  companies  pointed  out  that  the  historical  study  explained 
special  company  policies  to  customers.  H.  W.  Wilson  Company 
printed  an  inexpensive  edition  to  distribute  to  library  schools  for 
use  in  training.  In  this  way,  future  librarians,  as  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  for  the  company’s  goods  and  services,  become  acquainted 
with  company  policies.  Particularly,  management  desires  a  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  by  librarians  of  the  company’s  service  basis  of 
charge,  which  is  roughly  a  sliding  scale  of  prices  for  service  based 
upon  the  library’s  book  budget.  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son  prepared  a 
sixty-page  digest  of  its  detailed  administrative  history  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  clients  and  prospective  clients. 

One  insurance  company  reported  a  recent  use  of  the  company 
history  to  solve  a  special  problem  in  relations  with  policyholders. 
To  policyholders  who  complained  that  an  increase  in  rates  on  per¬ 
petual  policies  was  an  unprecedented  action  on  the  part  of  the 
company,  management  cited  the  firm’s  history  which  showed  that 
there  had  been  an  upward  adjustment  of  rates  on  this  type  of  policy 
under  similar  circumstances  in  a  previous  period. 

Several  companies  showed  how  interesting  and  unusual  material 
for  advertising  copy  was  derived  from  the  history.  For  example, 
advertisements  for  a  west  coast  bank  drew  from  the  history  to  de¬ 
pict  the  founder  setting  up  business  on  a  plank  on  the  pier  within 
seven  days  after  the  earthquake  fire  of  1906,  while  other  banks  in 
the  area  did  not  open  for  three  months. 

Public  relations.  Seventeen  companies,  all  of  which  authorized 
“puff”  stories,  reported  no  use  for  the  history  except  as  a  part  of  a 
public  relations  program.  However,  any  measurement  of  the  effect¬ 
iveness  of  a  company  history  in  creating  a  favorable  impression  on 
the  part  of  the  general  public  can  be  made  only  by  deduction. 

While  most  companies  reported  that  favorable  letters  had  been 
received  from  interested  readers,  they  supplied  little  evidence  to 
refute  Professor  Thomas  Cochran’s  observation  that  the  romantic 
history  conceived  in  public  relations  departments  reaches  few  except 
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stockholders  and  enthusiasts  who  are  already  staunch  friends  of  the 
company  and  “the  very  small  public  who  buy  expensive  books  that 
will  both  entertain  and  then  put  them  to  sleep  of  an  evening.”  ^ 

In  fact,  several  companies  which  decided  on  a  popular  history 
have  realized  the  limitations  of  the  “puff”  approach.  For  example, 
an  executive  of  one  company  stated  candidly  that  he  felt  his  com¬ 
pany’s  history  impressed  the  stockholders  less  than  the  free  lunch 
and  Hquor  at  the  annual  meeting  at  which  the  book  was  distributed. 
Another  company,  which  also  authorized  a  popular  type  of  history, 
reported  that  an  analysis  of  the  company’s  adjustment  to  economic 
and  pohtical  factors,  such  as  taxation  and  chain  store  legislation, 
would  have  been  more  useful.  In  the  case  of  still  another  company, 
where  the  project  was  undertaken  as  a  commercial  venture  by  the 
publisher,  management  would  have  desired  more  objectivity  and  a 
more  serious  appraisal  of  operations. 

The  tangible  basic  or  long-range  public  relations  benefits  to  the 
company  of  a  scholarly  business  history  are  also  difficult  to  measure 
precisely.  These  benefits  appear  to  consist  of  a  better  public  under¬ 
standing  of  business,  which  will  be  derived  from  the  influence  of 
scholarly  business  history  in  the  teaching  of  history  and  other  social 
sciences.  The  romantic  history  carries  little  weight  for  this  purpose. 

As  well-prepared,  objective  company  histories  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  increasing  numbers,  more  writers  of  textbooks  and  general 
histories  have  made  use  of  the  findings  of  these  studies.  Previously, 
lack  of  reliable  data  based  upon  internal  business  records  resulted 
in  the  use  of  writings  of  muckrakers  and  other  critics  of  business. 
Among  recent  textbooks  which  incorporate  the  findings  of  scholarly 
business  history  studies  is  An  American  History,  by  Merle  Curti, 
Richard  H.  Shryock,  Thomas  C.  Cochran,  and  Fred  H.  Harrington,-^ 
which  is  currently  used  in  many  college  and  university  classrooms 
in  the  American  History  survey  course.  References  and  bibliog¬ 
raphy  indicate  that  George  R.  Taylor  made  considerable  use  of 
histories  of  individual  companies  in  his  recent  volume  on  early 
nineteenth-century  industrialism. 

Actually,  there  may  be  a  larger  audience,  although  it  is  indirect, 
for  the  objective  business  history  than  for  the  popular  romantic 
history,  in  spite  of  the  view  by  many  executives  that  scholarly 
studies  based  on  facts  and  analysis  are  dry  and  not  “readable”  and 

*  Thomas  C.  Cochran,  “Business  and  Railroad  History:  An  Appraisal  of  Ten 
Years’  Work,”  delivered  at  the  Tenth  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Lexingtc'; 
Croup  ...  16  April  1952. 

*  Merle  Curti,  Richard  H.  Shryock,  Thomas  C.  Cochran,  and  Fred  H.  Har¬ 
rington,  An  American  History  (New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers),  1950. 
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thus  reach  a  limited  number  of  people.  For  example,  American  his¬ 
tory  textbooks  formerly  painted  a  dark  picture  of  the  purposes,  size, 
and  uses  made  of  government  land  grants  to  railroads  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  In  recent  years,  new  data,  obtained  from  the  inter¬ 
nal  records  of  the  large  railroad  companies,  have  supported  a  new 
interpretation  of  the  land  grants,  one  which  is  generally  more  favor¬ 
able  to  the  railroads.  When  these  findings  have  made  their  way 
from  the  detailed  studies  into  the  pages  of  textbooks  such  as  the  one 
used  for  the  freshman  history  course  in  Hunter  College,^  the  results 
of  the  objective  studies  in  business  history  reach  almost  1,000  Hunter 
College  students  each  year^  to  take  just  one  educational  institution. 
Multiply  this  by  the  number  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  a  figure 
is  reached  far  in  excess  of  the  circulation  of  any  romantic  railroad 
history. 

Hollar  Investment  in  Company  History 

As  indicated  previously,  the  individual  business  unit  usually  pays 
the  costs  of  writing  the  company  history.  Thus,  it  is  important  to 
note  the  size  of  the  dollar  investment  required.  Summarized  below 
are  the  cost  figures  reported  by  33  of  the  companies  participating  in 
the  survey,  classified  by  the  general  type  of  history  pubhshed: 


Number  of  Companies  Reporting  Costs  of: 

$10,000  $11,000-  $21,000-  $31,000-  $51,000-  $76,000 

Type  of  History  or  less  20,000  30,000  50,000  75,000  and  up 

Popular  1  3  2  3  -  2 

Scholarly  or 
detailed 

narrative  2  2  7  2  3  3 

Written  by 
executives  or 

employees  -  1  1  1  -  - 

Total  3  6  10  6  3  5 


Since  detailed  breakdowns  of  costs  could  not  be  obtained  for  more 
than  a  few  companies,  these  data  include  all  expenses  to  the  com¬ 
pany  for  research,  writing,  and  pubhcation,  except  for  the  three 
histories  written  by  company  executives  or  employees,  for  which 

*  John  B.  Rae  &  Thomas  H.  D.  Mahoney,  The  United  States  in  World  History 
(New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.),  1949. 
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cost  of  time  spent  by  the  authors  could  not  be  readily  computed.” 
Number  of  copies  printed  varied  from  2,000  to  150,000;  thus  the 
proportion  of  total  costs  accounted  for  by  publishing  expenses  was 
considerably  greater  for  companies  ordering  large  numbers  of  books. 
Cost  of  the  history  varies,  too,  with  the  size  of  the  company  and  the 
complexity  of  its  operations.  The  length  of  time  and  amount  of 
efiFort  necessary  to  prepare  the  manuscript  depend  also  upon  the 
condition  of  the  records  available.  Finally,  postwar  inflation  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  considerably  higher  costs  for  recent  business  histories  than 
for  those  begun  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  cost  data  indicate  that  the  dollar  investment  in  a  popular 
or  “pu£F”  history  is  usually  as  great  or  greater  than  that  required 
for  a  scholarly  study.  Several  examples  provide  a  basis  for  compari¬ 
son  of  costs  for  similar  types  of  enterprise:  (1)  One  insurance  com¬ 
pany  spent  approximately  $150,000  for  a  popular  history  prepared  by 
magazine  writers,  while  a  comparable  company’s  objective  history 
required  an  investment  of  slightly  over  $20,000.  (2)  The  popular 
history  of  one  met  chandising  company  cost  $175,000;  the  scholarly 
study  of  another,  $54,000.  (3)  Among  manufacturers  of  roughly 
similar  size,  one  reported  expenditmes  of  $22,500  for  a  short  “puff” 
story,  another  $27,000  for  an  exhaustive  analysis  covering  a  shghtly 
longer  time  period  and  a  more  complex  history  covering  about  ten 
predecessor  companies  to  the  present  firm. 

*  In  the  case  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company,  the  total  cost  of  the  study, 
supported  in  large  part  by  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant,  is  included  in  the 
summary.  The  usual  arrangement  for  a  study  arranged  through  a  university  is 
for  the  company  to  make  a  grant  to  the  imiversity  covering  the  costs  of  research 
and  writing  and  to  agree  to  purchase  a  stipulated  number  of  copies  of  the  book; 
cost  Bgures  referred  to  above  include  the  grant  plus  cost  of  boolu. 
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By  Harris  Proschansky 

PH.D.,  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 


The  Origins  of  the  National  Association 
of  Life  Underwriters* 

«  Behind  the  formation,  in  1890,  of  the  National  Association  of  Life  Un¬ 
derwriters  lay  two  decades  of  localized,  often  abortive  attempts  at  self¬ 
regulation  through  association.  Malpractice,  while  not  universal,  was 
sufficiently  widespread  to  hinder  the  growth  of  a  broad  market  for  life 
insurance.  Early  regulatory  efforts  failed  when  the  organizers  of  those 
efforts  were  unable  to  solve  the  administrative  problems  of  dealing  with 
apathy  on  the  one  hand  and  defiance  on  the  other.  But  these  failures 
paved  the  way  for  renewed  efforts.  When,  at  last,  a  number  of  widely 
scattered  associations  had  succeeded  in  accomplishing  reforms,  thereby 
solidifying  member  support,  the  stage  was  set  for  organization  on  a  na¬ 
tional  scale. 


Trade  associations  have  played  an  important  role  in  the  recent 
history  of  the  United  States.^  Like  other  forms  of  business  organiza¬ 
tion,  their  beginnings  in  the  United  States  are  wrapped  up  in  much 
social  conflict  and  failure  before  they  achieve  recognition  as  essen¬ 
tial  economic  institutions.  This  survey  of  the  origins  of  the  National 
Association  of  Life  Underwriters  is  intended  to  provide  a  typical 
example  of  why  and  how  the  excesses  of  competition  and  the  con¬ 
current  decline  of  individualism  led  to  co-operative  ventures.  Manv 
of  these  early  groups  of  life  insurance  agents  failed,  but  those  that 
survived  point  up  the  value  of  co-operation  based  on  voluntary  con- 

“  This  article  consists  mainly  of  a  revision  and  synthesis  of  the  first  tvyo 
chapters  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  completed  in  1954  at  New  York  University, 
The  National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters:  First  Forty  Years  — 1890-1930. 
The  author  is  indebted  to  Professor  Ralph  W.  Hidy  for  advice  and  criticism. 

^  What  are  trade  associations?  In  the  words  of  an  official  publication  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce:  “A  trade  association  may  be  defined  as 
a  nonprofit,  cooperative,  volimtarily-joined,  organization  of  business  competitors 
desimed  to  assist  its  members  and  its  industry  in  dealing  with  mutual  business 
problems  in  several  of  the  following  areas:  accounting  practices,  business  ethics, 
conunercial  and  industrial  research,  standardization,  statistics,  trade  promotion, 
and  relations  with  Government,  employees,  and  the  general  public.”  [Jay  Jud¬ 
kins,  National  Associations  of  the  United  States  (Washington,  D,  C.,  1949), 
p.  viii.]  Trade  associations  may  be  distinguished  from  chambers  of  commerce, 
which  have  as  a  principal  aim  the  development  and  uplifting  of  all  business  and 
civic  life  in  the  community,  and  which  have  a  wider  base  of  membership  in  that 
they  include  not  only  businessmen  but  also  other  citizens  in  widely  different 
fields  of  endeavor. 
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sent  rather  than  on  coercion  and  demonstrate  the  necessity  for 
social-mindedness.  Through  tortuous  paths  did  the  workings  of  self¬ 
ish  interest  lead  to  an  emphasis  on  service  to  the  public  and  respect 
for  social  obligations. 


Beginnings  of  the  Association  Movement 

The  available  statistics  illustrate  the  enormous  growth  of  these 
groups.  In  1949  there  were  approximately  1,500  trade  associations 
in  the  United  States.  These  groups  had  a  gross  membership  of  over 
one  million  business  firms.^  Numbers  alone  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story,  however;  through  hundreds  of  activities  such  bodies  have  a 
considerable  impact  on  the  functioning  of  the  complex  American 
economy. 

Kenneth  E.  Boulding’s  fruitful  concept  of  the  organizational  revo¬ 
lution  provides  a  wider  perspective  than  formerly  enjoyed  on  these 
groups.  The  revolution  he  describes  as  the  striking  increase  in  the 
number,  size,  and  power  of  organizations  on  a  worldwide  scale 
since  the  1870’s.®  He  lists  trade  associations  under  organizations  in 
the  business  world  and  points  out  that  their  history  parallels  closely 
that  of  labor  and  farm  organizations.^ 

Like  other  forms  of  business  organization,  trade  associations  in 
the  United  States  have  gradually  evolved  from  weak,  ineffective, 
and,  in  some  cases,  antisocial  bodies  to  the  highly  effective  and  so¬ 
cially  minded  organizations  of  the  present  day.  It  is  a  moot  question 
as  to  whether  they  were  formed  primarily  in  good  or  in  bad  times. 
The  most  convincing  point  of  view  seems  to  be  that  while  many 
of  them  were  organized  in  periods  of  prosperity,  an  impetus  to  their 
growth  was  given  by  the  cut  and  slash  tactics  of  firms  in  prior  periods 
of  recession  or  depression.** 

~  Idem. 

*  Kenneth  E.  Boulding,  The  Organizational  Revolution  (New  York,  1953), 

p.  202. 

‘  Ibid.,  p.  145. 

®  This  is  the  view  of  Joseph  Henry  Foth,  as  expressed  in  his  Trade  Associa¬ 
tions:  Their  Services  to  Industry  (New  York,  1930),  y.  4.  Emmett  Hay  Naylor, 
in  an  appendix  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerces  Trade  Association  Activ¬ 
ities  (Washington,  D.  C.,  1923),  also  is  of  the  opinion  that  depressed  conditions 
were  responsible  for  much  of  the  growth  of  trade  associations  in  the  United 
States.  (See  page  404.)  The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  in  the 
volume  entitled  Trade  Associations:  Their  Economic  and  Legal  Status  (New 
York,  1925)  comes  to  a  different  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  ‘Trade  association 
movement,  like  the  movement  toward  industrial  consolidation,  appears  to  have 
received  its  chief  impetus  under  the  influence  of  prosperous  conditions  and  profit 
making  opportunities.”  (See  p.  9.) 
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The  report  of  the  New  York  Senate  committee  investigating  com¬ 
binations  in  1888  attributed  their  economic  parentage  to  excessive 
competition  and  noted  that  “combination  grows  out  of  and  is  a 
natural  development  of  competition.”*  Trade  associations  are  of 
similar  descent.  The  excesses  of  competition,  quite  apparent  in  the 
period  of  readjustment  following  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and 
especially  accentuated  in  the  depression  years  following  1873,  em¬ 
phasized  the  necessity  for  and  value  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
businessmen.  The  growth  of  a  national  market  given  impetus  by 
the  striking  increase  in  railway  mileage,  the  rise  of  large-scale  pro¬ 
duction,  the  falling  price  level  from  1873  to  1897,  the  large  number 
of  failures  of  small  business  firms  as  a  result  of  depression  and  the 
quest  for  large  profits,  were  additional  factors  accounting  for  the 
decline  of  individualism  and  the  growth  of  co-operation. 

Individualism,  however,  died  hard.  On  the  one  hand,  business¬ 
men  often  professed  love  for  co-operation  but  in  actual  practice 
were  still  wedded  to  the  doctrine  of  individualism.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  considerable  group  of  businessmen  sang  paeans  of  praise 
for  individualism  but  were  imbued  with  a  strong  spirit  of  co-opera¬ 
tion.  On  the  whole,  however,  co-operation  appeared  to  be  in  the 
ascendant. 

In  this  era,  which  witnessed  the  waning  of  economic  individual¬ 
ism  and  the  waxing  of  co-operation,  trade  associations  were  formed 
on  a  large  scale.  Although  there  were  a  few  exceptions,  there  is  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  that  the  first  permanent  associations  were  founded 
during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War.  The  extraordinary  demands  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  government  necessitated  a  speedy  marshahng  of  the 
country’s  industrial  facilities  for  maximum  war  production.  With 
the  implied  or  tacit  consent  of  the  government,  therefore,  various 
industries  organized  trade  associations  to  take  advantage  of  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunities  and  to  meet  threats  to  their  common  interests. 

Promoters  of  these  groups,  like  those  of  corporations  or  combines, 
helped  in  their  rapid  growth.  While  the  element  of  personal  mone¬ 
tary  gain  may  have  been  the  predominant  motive  in  a  few  cases, 
it  is  more  likely  that  promoters  of  trade  associations  were  primarily 
attracted  by  such  intangible  factors  as  a  quest  for  power  and  pres¬ 
tige,  a  rise  in  social  status,  and  a  desire  to  aid  those  who  were 
making  the  specific  industry  the  means  of  livelihood.  The  evidence 
on  this  point  is  not  sufficient  for  one  to  draw  a  firm  conclusion. 
Nevertheless,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  early  associations  were 

•  Allan  Nevins,  Study  in  Power:  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Industrialist  and  Philan¬ 
thropist  (New  York,  1953,  2  vols.),  II,  223.  Nevins  quotes  from  the  original 
report. 
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often  the  handiwork  of  one  or  a  few  men  who  did  the  lion’s  share  of 
the  work  and  who  occupied  the  major  posts  within  the  organization. 

Early  trade  associations  were  organized  primarily  to  accomplish 
by  group  action  objectives  impossible  of  attainment  by  the  individ¬ 
ual  acting  alone.  T^ee  general  purposes  can  be  discerned:  (1)  to 
defend  individuals  and  firms  from  external  dangers;  (2)  to  protect 
and  advance  the  interests  of  the  trade  as  a  whole;  (3)  to  eflFect 
self-improvement  of  members  on  both  the  technical  and  ethical 
level.  While  these  general  objectives  were  clearly  evident  in  their 
constitutions  and  bylaws,  there  were  marked  differences  between 
them  in  the  emphasis  they  placed  on  specific  objectives.  While 
some  were  organized  primarily  for  lobbying  purposes,  others  arose 
principally  in  response  to  a  search  for  a  means  of  eliminating  trade 
abuses.  An  important  reason  was  a  need  to  curb  the  excesses  of 
competition  resulting  from  a  period  of  declining  prices.  The  desire 
for  self-improvement  of  the  members  played  a  role.  Often  business¬ 
men  in  a  particular  industry  would  seek  to  join  organizations  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  their  technical  proficiency  and  to  help  in  the 
movement  to  attain  professional  status.  In  every  case,  in  more  or 
less  degree,  the  wish  to  create  a  better  feeling  among  the  members 
and  to  foster  their  social  intercourse  served  as  a  spur  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  associations. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  various  associations  held  certain  general 
objectives  in  common,  but  differed  markedly  as  to  the  specific  ob¬ 
jectives  they  emphasized.  A  few  examples  are  illuminating.  The 
United  States  Brewers’  Association,  founded  in  New  York  on  12  No¬ 
vember  1862,  devoted  a  large  share  of  its  attention  to  lobbying  for 
more  favorable  excise  tax  laws.^  Two  other  groups,  also  formed 
primarily  for  lobbying  purposes,  were  the  National  Tobacco  Asso¬ 
ciation,  organized  in  Cincinnati  on  4-5  August  1869,®  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers  and  Planters,  which 
came  into  existence  in  New  York  on  29  April  1868.®  The  phenom¬ 
enon  of  declining  prices  as  a  result  of  overproduction  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  Writing  Paper  Manufacturers’  Association 
in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  on  13  February  1861,^®  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  in  Saratoga,  New  York,  on  28  August 

Callus  Thomann,  Documentary  History  of  the  United  States  Brewers"  Asso¬ 
ciation  (New  York,  1896),  pp.  97-101. 

*  National  Tobacco  Association,  Circular,  Constitution  and  By-Laws  ( New 
York,  1869),  pp.  4-5. 

•  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers  and  Planters,  Proceedings 
of  Organizing  Convention  (Boston,  1868),  pp.  5-6. 

“  Louis  Tillotson  Stevenson,  The  Background  and  Economics  of  American 
Papermaking  (New  York,  1940),  p.  3. 
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1878.“  As  a  final  example,  one  may  cite  the  experiences  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  which  was  formed  in  New  York 
on  18  July  1866.  To  restore  profitability  to  an  industry  where  exces¬ 
sive  rate-cutting  coupled  with  rising  losses  from  fire  had  resulted  in  a 
dangerous  condition  for  all  fire  insurance  companies,  the  National 
Board  helped  to  set  up  local  boards.  It  was  hoped  through  this 
device  to  establish  uniform  and  increased  rates  of  premium  which 
would  ensure  adequate  profits  to  those  in  the  industry.'*  Like  the 
other  groups  described  above,  life  insurance  trade  associations  arose 
in  response  to  deep-felt  needs. 

Abuses  in  the  Marketing  of  Life  Insurance 

Between  1843  and  1870  the  United  States  witnessed  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  basic  features  of  modem  life  insurance.  Among  the 
major  developments  were  mutuality,  employment  of  an  American 
table  of  mortality,  level  premiums,  methods  of  determining  tvn  ade¬ 
quate  reserve,  distribution  of  dividends  on  a  scientific  basis,  analysis 
of  physical  impairments,  and  research  on  regional  and  occupational 
health  hazards.  Also  of  significance  for  life  insurance  marketing  was 
the  rise  of  the  general  agency  system,  whereby  a  general  agent  was 
assigned  a  large  territory,  ranging  from  part  of  a  state  to  several 
states.  He  employed  subagents  (also  called  solicitors)  to  seek  out 
prospects  in  order  to  sell  them  life  insurance.  In  short,  by  1870 
American  life  insurance  had  been  bom.'* 

The  decade  beginning  with  1860  was  notable  for  the  unparalleled 
expansion  of  the  sale  of  life  insurance  policies  and  the  organization 
of  many  new  companies.  While  the  Civil  War  and  the  concomitant 
developments  of  inflation  and  increased  demand  undoubtedly  were 
propitious  for  rapid  growth,  Charles  Kelley  Knight  pointed  out  that 
even  before  the  conflict  there  was  abundant  evidence  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  was  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  on  the  threshold  of  an  era 
of  tremendous  expansion."  The  internecine  conflict,  serving  as  a 
catalytic  agent,  forcibly  brought  home  to  Americans  the  need  for 

“  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  Constitution,  Officers,  Committees, 
Members,  Historical  Sketch  (New  York,  1898),  p.  43. 

**  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  Proceedings  of  Organizing  Conven¬ 
tion  (New  York,  1866),  p.  14. 

“  Shepard  B.  Clough,  A  Century  of  American  Life  Insurance:  A  History  of 
the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Hew  York,  1843-1943  (New  York, 
1946),  p.  13.  See  also  J.  Owen  Stalson,  Marketing  Life  Insurance:  Its  History  in 
America  (Cambridge,  1942),  pp.  103-397,  for  a  detailed  study  of  these  develop¬ 
ments. 

“  Charles  Kelley  Knight,  The  History  of  Life  Insurance  in  the  United  States 
to  1870  (Philadelphia,  1920),  pp.  158-9. 
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and  true  value  of  life  insurance.  The  companies  were,  moreover, 
developing  a  fairly  efiBcient  internal  organization  and  a  general 
agency  system  which  could  and  did  penetrate  into  the  remotest 
village  and  hamlet  to  spread  the  urgent  message  of  life  insurance. 
In  this  connection,  the  rapid  development  of  the  railroad  network 
and  the  transportation  system  in  general  was  helpful  in  forming  a 
national  market  so  conducive  to  the  rapid  diffusion  of  life  insurance. 

In  this  formative  period  from  1860  to  the  end  of  the  century  an 
indeterminable,  but  certainly  large,  segment  of  the  business  com¬ 
munity  played  the  game  according  to  the  rules,  but  some  competi¬ 
tors  adopted  dishonorable  and  unhealthy  methods.  One  competent 
observer  after  another  in  the  insurance  trade  journal  press  during 
this  period  pointed  to  the  departure  from  honorable  methods  of 
doing  business  by  a  substantial  number  of  life  insurance  agents  and 
companies.  They  noted  the  existence  of  cut-throat  competitive  prac¬ 
tices  “instigated  by  ignorance,  boorishness,  and  general  cussedness, 
leading  to  crookedness,  and  a  desire  to  succeed  over  the  ruins  of  fair 
competitors  rather  than  by  fair  and  honorable  methods.”  This 
was  indeed  an  era  of  “cut  and  slash,  war  to  the  knife,  and  knife  to 
the  hilt.”  ** 

The  bitterness  of  competition  in  the  life  insurance  industry  was 
not  unique,  but  rather  was  a  logical  outcome  of  an  unrestrained 
individualism.  Its  counterpart  could  be  seen  in  all  branches  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  business  where  daring  and  resourceful  entrepreneurs  in 
top  positions  of  leadership  were  attempting  to  establish  their  com¬ 
panies  in  a  dynamic  market. 

Because  of  the  agent’s  intimate  contact  with  the  policyholder,  his 
malpractices  arising  out  of  the  excesses  of  competition  attracted 
national  attention  and  aroused  widespread  resentment.  The  most 
serious  ones  were  rebating,  twisting,  and  misrepresentation  of  poli¬ 
cies  of  rival  companies.  Of  the  three,  the  one  that  stirred  the  most 
debate  during  the  period  was  rebating.  Jacob  L.  Greene,  a  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  for  many 
years  and  a  prominent  leader  in  the  industry,  defined  it  as  “giving 
a  policyholder  a  part  of  his  premium  by  allowing  him  to  pay  less 
than  the  premium  charged  him  and  all  other  persons  at  his  age.” 

“  “TANCRED”  in  his  letter  from  Cincinnati,  dated  1  May  1884,  published 
in  the  Baltimore  Underwriter,  XXXI,  no.  9(5  May  1884),  232. 

*•  “BUCKEYE”  in  the  Baltimore  Underwriter,  XIII,  no.  11  ( 18  March  1875), 
207. 

”  The  oil  industry  is  a  typical  example.  See  Nevins,  Study  in  Power,  Vol.  1, 
chapters  3-21;  Vol.  2,  chapters  22-24,  26-27,  30-33,  and  35-36. 

Standard,  XXXI,  no.  19  (5  Nov.  1892),  404. 
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The  rebate,  given  by  the  agent  and  often  coming  out  of  his  com¬ 
mission,  was  usually  on  the  first  year’s  premium  only,  but  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  allow  a  rebate  also  on  the  second  and  subsequent 
premiums. 

Rebating  was  a  reflection  in  the  insurance  field  of  an  aged  and 
widespread  business  custom  —  haggling  over  price.  The  one  price 
system  has  not  won  a  complete  victory  yet,  even  in  the  United 
States  where  it  is  most  widely  accepted.  Bargaining  for  good  buys, 
or  agents  catering  to  that  inclination,  contributed  to  the  adoption 
of  rebating,  which  is  merely  concealment  of  the  bargain.  As  long  as 
such  methods  were  practiced  on  a  local  scale,  few  noticed,  but  when 
used  nationally  and  in  the  light  of  public  denunciation  they  became 
a  scandal. 

Why  was  rebating  so  pernicious  an  offense?  Perhaps  its  most 
serious  consequence  was  the  feeling  of  distrust  which  it  engendered 
among  the  buyers  of  insurance.  Since  insurance  was  given  at  a  dis¬ 
count  when  procured  through  a  rebate,  die  buyer  reasoned  that  it 
was  not  worth  its  full  value.^*  Aware  that  many  were  getting  re¬ 
bates,  the  average  policyholder  felt  that  he  was  being  discriminated 
against  by  the  company  if  he  was  not  offered  one. 

Another  insurance  malpractice  that  was  generally  prevalent  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  twisting, 
which  has  been  defined  as  “the  inducing  of  a  man  who  has  a  policy 
to  surrender  it  and  buy  another  policy  from  another  company  to 
take  its  place.”  It  was  common  practice  for  the  twisting  agent  to 
accomplish  this  substitution  of  policies  by  the  rankest  misrepresen¬ 
tation  and  through  the  most  arrant  slander  of  rival  companies.  In 
many  cases,  the  agent’s  incomplete  or  fallacious  comparisons  of  two 
or  more  policies  led  the  policyholder  astray;  valuable  assets  built 
up  by  him  over  the  years  were  sacrificed  so  that  the  unscrupulous 
agent  might  collect  a  larger  commission.  Twisting  led  to  bitter  dis¬ 
appointment  on  the  part  of  policyholders  and  brought  odium  upon 
the  life  insurance  fraternity. 

A  third  serious  insurance  malpractice,  already  referred  to  in  con¬ 
nection  with  twisting,  was  misrepresentation  and  slander  of  rival 
companies.  Since  the  custom  of  the  times  allowed  criticism  of  a 
competitor,  the  step  to  misrepresentation  and  slander  was  easy. 
Some  agents,  in  desiring  to  meet  production  quotas,  would  resort  to 

Index,  III,  no.  1  (Jan.,  1874),  8-9. 

"Gage  E.  Tarbell,  Testimony  Taken  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  Senate  and 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York  Appointed  to  Investigate  the  Affairs  of  Life 
Insurance  Companies  (Albany,  1906,  10  vols. ),  IV,  3444. 
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any  and  all  means  to  sell  policies  for  their  respective  companies. 
As  long  as  satisfactory  results  were  obtained,  the  propriety  of  the 
methods  employed  was  usually  not  checked  too  closely  by  their 
companies. 

What  proportion  of  the  agents  employed  these  devious  practices 
and  others  of  like  nature?  From  the  available  data  on  hand  there 
are  no  statistics  which  can  supply  the  answer.  Despite  the  absence 
of  exact  data  pertaining  to  the  matter,  it  may  nevertheless  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  even  if  the  actual  number  of  unethical  agents  was  small, 
they  wrought  incalculable  damage  to  the  industry  by  their  employ¬ 
ment  of  chicanery,  misrepresentation,  and  unfair  discrimination. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  only  source  of  the  shortcomings 
of  American  life  insurance  during  this  period  was  the  shady  mar¬ 
keting  practices  of  a  small  minority  of  agents.  Equally  important 
were  certain  practices  on  the  part  of  companies,  which  served  to 
blacken  the  reputation  of  the  industry.  One  such  malpractice  was 
forfeiture  to  the  company  of  all  values  accruing  to  the  policyholder 
in  the  event  that  he  was  tardy  in  his  payments.  No  matter  how 
many  years  the  pohcy  was  in  force,  if  he  delayed  paying  on  the 
due  date,  most  companies  simply  canceled  the  lapsed  policies  and 
gave  no  cash  surrender  or  any  other  of  the  guaranteed  nonforfeiture 
values  now  available  in  case  of  lapsation  of  a  policy.  During  the 
1860’s  and  1870’s,  the  amount  of  forfeiture  was  of  tremendous  pro¬ 
portions.  Although  forfeiture  of  policies  was  disallowed  by  legisla¬ 
tion  in  most  states  by  1890,  the  practice  constituted  one  of  the  major 
deterrents  to  the  growth  of  the  life  insurance  industry  during  the 
late  nineteenth  century 

As  disturbing  as  forfeitures  was  the  dismal  record  of  failures  of 
life  insurance  companies  in  the  two  decades  beginning  with  1870. 
The  dissolution  of  these  companies  was  often  due  to  the  incompe¬ 
tence,  rascality,  and  duplicity  of  its  promoters  and  officers.--^  In  New 
York,  insurance  faced  a  crisis  during  the  period  1871  to  1880  when 
46  companies  ceased  doing  business  in  that  state.  Of  these  com¬ 
panies,  only  four  reinsured  in  companies  that  remained  solvent; 
only  ten  others  paid  their  habilities  in  full.  It  was  estimated  by 
John  A.  McCall  that  the  losses  to  policyholders  of  American  life 
insurance  companies  that  failed  during  this  period  were  over  $35,- 
000,000.^®  Since  close  to  $761,000,000  were  paid  in  premiums  by 
policyholders  in  all  American  companies  during  the  years  1871  to 

“  Stalson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  406-15. 

”  Armstrong  Committee  Hearings,  II,  1408-10. 

”  Ibid.,  p.  1410. 
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1880,  the  losses  averaged  nearly  5  per  cent  of  the  premiums.-^ 
Viewed  in  this  manner,  what  the  policyholders  lost  through  com¬ 
pany  failures  was  not  alarming.  For  those  pohcyholders  who  sus¬ 
tained  the  losses,  however,  the  shock  was  great.  The  majority  of 
companies  which  failed  were  the  smaller  and  newer  ones,  many  of 
which  were  formed  during  the  Civil  War.  The  larger  and  well- 
established  companies,  because  of  their  large  reserves  and  other 
advantages,  were  better  able  to  weather  the  storm  when  hard  times 
descended  upon  the  United  States. 

There  were  many  other  company  practices  which  were  question¬ 
able.  Anonymous  circulars  attacking  rival  companies  were  given  by 
companies  to  their  agents  for  distribution.  Trade  journals,  which 
sometimes  were  not  conducted  on  an  ethical  basis  or  were  not 
trained  in  evaluating  evidence,  reproduced  these  slanders;  they 
often  were  subsidized  by  insurance  companies  for  this  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  trade  journals,  such  as  the  Chron¬ 
icle  and  the  American  Exchange  and  Review  had  splendid  reputa¬ 
tions  for  fine  journalism  and  earnest  devotion  to  the  cause  of  ethical 
life  insurance  practice.  They  hsted  the  following  abuses  in  the 
sixties  and  seventies  among  life  insurance  companies  and  agents: 

1.  Taking  of  “shaky  risks”  in  the  rush  for  new  business; 

2.  An  unjust  note  system; 

3.  Increase  of  slander  suits  between  companies; 

4.  Protracted  and  tortuous  htigation  of  claims; 

5.  Ease  with  which  dishonest  agents  could  go  from  one  company 
to  another; 

6.  Bogus  companies  which  paid  for  lavish  and  costly  advertise¬ 
ments; 

7.  A  very  large  number  of  delinquent  and  defaulting  general 
agents; 

8.  Ease  with  which  companies  could  be  formed  and  the  fact  that 
they  attracted  the  failures  of  other  professions; 

9.  Fraudulent  listing  of  pohcies  on  the  companies’  policy  register 
to  show  a  flourishing  state  of  business; 

10.  Disguising  large  bonuses  to  company  officers  as  dividends. 

Also  a  rich  source  of  information  on  abuses  in  life  insurance  were 
the  annual  reports  of  the  state  commissioners  of  insurance  and  the 

•*  Stalson,  op.  cit.,  p.  877. 

“  Ibid.,  pp.  422-3. 
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hearings  conducted  by  them.  Some  of  the  abuses  they  noted  were 
the  following: 

1.  Great  amount  spent  by  companies  to  secure  new  business; 

2.  Rapid  appearance  of  “rings”  of  speculators  to  milk  bankrupt 
companies  and  to  rob  policyholders  of  insolvent  companies  through 
amalgamations  involving  drastic  writing-down  of  values  and  fraudu¬ 
lent  reinsurance  schemes; 

3.  Declaring  of  dividends  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  a  surplus; 

4.  High  salaries  of  top  oflBcers; 

5.  Absolute  and  autocratic  rule  by  officers  of  companies  with  the 
absence  of  a  sense  of  trusteeship; 

6.  Elaborate  home  oflBce  buildings  and  showy  agency  offices; 

7.  High  premiums  charged,  and  low  dividends  received; 

8.  Duplicity  and  dishonesty  of  some  of  the  state  commissioners, 
and  their  bribing  by  and  collusion  with  company  officials; 

9.  Extravagant  advertising  and  selling  programs. 

One  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  abuses  on  the  part  of  both 
companies  and  agents  were  peculiar  to  the  insurance  industry.  This 
was  a  widespread  phenomenon.^^ 

So  much  for  the  social  evils  in  life  insurance.  What  about  the 
good  as  evidenced  by  the  iiistitution’s  continued  steady  growth  and 
progress?  There  were  many  companies  sound  in  organization  and 
correct  in  their  underwriting,  investing,  and  marketing  practices. 
There  were  many  honest  agents  who  scorned  unethical  practices. 
There  were  also  many  company  officials  who  were  noted  for  their 
rectitude  and  probity.  Nevertheless,  the  malpractices  posed  a  grave 
threat  to  the  continued  existence  of  life  insurance  as  a  whole  and 
brought  odium  upon  companies  and  agents  alike. 

Experiments  in  Self-Regulation 

It  was  in  self-defense  that  insurance  agents  were  impelled  to  form 
local  associations  to  combat  the  evils  facing  them.  While  the  path 
of  least  resistance  pointed  to  the  acceptance  of  insurance  malprac¬ 
tices,  a  small  group  of  conscientious  and  courageous  agents  deter- 

“  Ibid.,  pp.  424-7. 

**  For  example,  the  wholesale  drug  business  after  the  panic  of  1873  witnessed 
malpractices  quite  reminiscent  of  life  insurance  of  the  corresponding  period.  See 
National  Wholesale  Druggists’  Association,  A  History  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Druggists'  Association  from  Its  Organization  to  Nineteen-TwerUy-Four:  Half  a 
Century  of  Constructive  Service  (New  York,  1924),  p.  16. 
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mined  to  take  steps  to  eliminate  them.  According  to  the  Chronicle 
of  11  November  1869,  the  Life  Underwriters’  Association  of  Chicago 
was  the  first  group  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.^®  It  was  an 
outgrowth  of  a  temporary  organization  set  up  by  various  life  under¬ 
writers  to  promote  legislation  that  would  protect  legal  reserve  com¬ 
panies  in  Illinois  from  the  depredations  of  fraudulent  companies. 
These  had  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  swindling  policyholders 
and  had  embittered  the  public  against  life  insurance.  The  eleventh 
of  October,  1869,  witnessed  the  formation  of  the  Life  Underwriters’ 
Association  of  Chicago.  An  interesting  provision  in  its  rules  forbade 
the  introduction  of  any  subject  involving  or  provoking  discussioi^s 
of  rival  plans  or  companies.-®  This  rule  was  discreet.  Not  so  wise, 
however,  w  as  the  resolution  directing  its  members  to  list  any  agents 
in  their  employ  “who  have  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  con¬ 
fidence.”  Such  a  step  could  only  lead  to  dissension.®®  This  associa¬ 
tion  passed  out  of  existence,  it  may  be  presumed,  shortly  after  its  in¬ 
ception.  'The  last  meeting  of  which  there  is  record  was  held  on 
4  December  1869.®^ 

The  Chicago  Association  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that,  in  part, 
local  trade  associations  were  the  response  to  rising  public  dissatis¬ 
faction,  which  found  expression  in  increasingly  strict  supervision 
of  insurance  companies  by  the  states.  The  Chicago  life  undenvriters 
had  beheved  that  stricter  government  regulation  was  desirable 
if  it  was  aimed  at  those  unsound  and  fraudulent  companies  which 
were  casting  discredit  upon  the  industry  as  a  whole.  It  must  be 
emphasized,  however,  that  their  primary  purpose  in  forming  an 
association  was  to  obtain  protection  against  malpractices. 

In  1870,  an  association  of  agents  was  formed  in  Pittsburgh.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Baltimore  Underwriter ^  the  major  reason  for  its  for¬ 
mation  was  to  provide  “mutual  protection  against  the  swindling 
solicitors  who  systematically  rob  the  profession  and  bring  discredit 
upon  its  work.”  ®®  The  group  was  to  maintain  a  black  book  in  which 
it  would  list  the  names  of  agents,  medical  examiners,  and  others 
against  whom  proof  or  evidence  of  unethical  practices  would  be 
brought.  This  association  apparently  disintegrated  shortly  after  its 
formation,  since  no  further  reference  to  it  can  be  found  in  trade 
journals. 

^Chronicle,  V,  no.  1  (11  Nov.  1869),  7. 

*  Spectator,  III,  no.  5  (15  Nov.  1869),  293. 

^Chronicle,  V,  no.  1  (11  Nov.  1869),  7. 

•*  Ibid.,  no.  5  (9  Dec.  1869),  91. 

’^Baltimore  Underwriter,  VI,  no.  2  (Aug.,  1870),  48.  Its  exact  date  of 
formation  is  not  known. 


In  November,  1870,  the  news  was  announced  that  the  Board  of 
Life  Underwriters  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  had  been  organized. 
This  was  the  first  known  state  organization  of  agents.  The  exact 
date  of  its  formation  is  not  known.  The  organization  collapsed  at 
its  very  inception  when  it  became  apparent  that  members  were 
too  distrustful  of  one  another  to  be  able  to  produce  the  necessary 
co-operation  requisite  for  the  success  of  an  association.®* 

Other  associations  organized  in  1870  in  San  Francisco  and  In¬ 
dianapolis  were  small  in  membership  and  short-lived.  Of  more 
significance  were  the  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  associations,  formed 
in  1872,  and  the  Ohio  association,  bom  in  1873.  Cincinnati  was  the 
scene  on  a  large  scale  of  rebating,  twisting,  misrepresentation  and 
slander  of  other  companies,  and  other  trade  abuses  of  a  kindred 
nature.  On  27  May  1872  some  of  the  more  prominent  general  agents 
in  that  city  met  to  form  a  life  underwriters’  body.  On  10  June  1872, 
at  the  second  meeting,  the  constitution  and  bylaws  were  formally 
adopted.  The  objectives  of  the  organization  were  “to  maintain  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  business  of  life  insurance,  to  cultivate 
social  intercourse  and  acquaintance  among  the  members  of  the 
profession,  to  increase  their  efificiency  in  the  business,  and  to  rid  the 
profession  of  those  leeches  that  prey  upon  the  earnings  of  other  and 
better  men.” 

Rebating  ( except  to  clergymen  and  to  agents )  was  deemed  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  expulsion  of  a  member  from  the  Association.  A 
Committee  of  Investigation  was  set  up  to  sift  charges  of  unethical 
conduct  on  the  part  of  members;  a  Committee  of  Grievances  would 
then  conduct  hearings  on  the  charges  and  make  appropriate  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Association  on  the  basis  of  its  finings.  In  a  black 
book  would  be  listed  the  names  of  offending  members  who  had 
been  suspended  or  expelled  from  the  group. 

Inspired  by  the  example  set  by  the  Cincinnati  body,  Cleveland 
agents  formed  a  similar  organization.  While  the  exact  date  of  its 
formation  is  not  known,  the  Chronicle  of  29  August  1872  announced 
the  event.*®  According  to  Robert  L.  Douglas,  who  was  active  in 
both  the  Cincinnati  and  Ohio  associations,  the  Cleveland  group 
adopted  in  toto  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  Cincinnati  body.*® 
The  Cincinnati  Association  had  a  large  and  interested  member- 

*  National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters,  Proceedings  of  Thirteenth  An¬ 
nual  Convention  (15-17  Oct.  1902),  p.  119. 

Insurance  Index,  I,  no.  6  (June,  1872),  259. 

"Chronicle,  X,  no.  9  (29  Aug.  1872),  138.  The  Northwestern  Review  of 
28  Aug.  1872,  also  noted  its  formation  (VII,  no.  8,  508). 

"Rough  Notes,  XXXI,  no.  8  (25  Dec.  1902),  176. 
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ship.  By  October,  1872,  it  was  reported  that  60  were  members; 
nearly  every  general,  special,  and  district  agent  of  Cincinnati  was 
reported  to  be  a  member.-’’  That  the  Cleveland  Association,  like  its 
sister  organization,  attracted  a  large  membership  could  be  deduced 
from  the  following  statistics  as  of  1  September  1873:  “Total  mem¬ 
bership  for  the  year,  forty-two;  withdrawn  to  engage  in  other  busi¬ 
ness,  four;  expelled  for  violation  of  the  rules,  two;  deceased,  one; 
present  membership,  thirty-five.”  Since  nearly  all  of  these  mem¬ 
bers  were  general,  special,  or  district  agents,  this  meant  that  the 
Association’s  activities  would  have  influenced  a  large  majority  of 
the  agents  resident  in  Cleveland.  In  1873,  both  the  Cincinnati  and 
Cleveland  groups  were  active  in  campaigns  against  rebaters. 

On  2  April  1873  representatives  of  the  two  agents’  associations 
succeeded  in  setting  up  the  framework  of  the  Life  Underwriters’ 
Association  of  Ohio;  thereafter,  they  were  merely  auxiliaries  to  the 
state  group,  which  proved  to  be  a  most  interesting  phenomenon. 
The  objects  of  the  state  body  were  “to  maintain  the  honor  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  business  of  Life  Insurance;  to  cultivate  social  intercourse 
and  acquaintance  among  the  members  of  the  profession,  and  to 
increase  the  efficienc)  of  the  business.” 

With  membership  open  to  any  “General,  District,  or  Special  Life 
Insurance  Agent  residing  or  doing  business  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  or 
Local  Agent  giving  his  entire  time  to  the  business,”  the  Ohio  Asso¬ 
ciation  relied  upon  the  same  coercive  methods  as  its  two  auxiliaries 
( Cincinnati  and  Cleveland )  in  the  hope  that,  in  this  way,  rebating, 
misrepresentation,  stealing  of  agents,  and  the  like  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed  root  and  branch.  For  this  purpose,  a  Committee  of  Griev¬ 
ances  was  set  up  to  hear  complaints  and  to  make  such  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  were  deemed  necessary  in  regard  to  the  punishment  of 
offending  members.  Tlie  membership  at  large  would  then  make  the 
final  decision  by  voting  on  whether  to  accept  or  reject  such  recom¬ 
mendations.  Rebating  was  specifically  forbidden  by  a  provision  in 
its  bylaws.^® 

At  the  second  annual  meeting  in  June,  1874,  changes  were  made 
in  the  Association’s  machinery  to  increase  its  effectiveness.  A  well- 
designed  system  of  committees  was  instituted.  As  a  result  of  the 
experience  gained  from  attempts  to  police  and  to  punish  members 
for  offenses,  the  group  also  added  a  few  additional  prohibitions  as 

Baltimore  Underwriter,  VIII,  no.  10  (Oct.,  1872),  580. 

X,  no.  11  (11  Sept.  1873),  202. 

^  Index,  II,  no.  4  (April,  1873),  134. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  134-5. 
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well  as  a  stricter  interpretation  of  what  constituted  rebating.  The 
use  of  anonymous  circulars,  statements,  or  publications  disparaging 
to  any  company,  or  to  any  agent  represented  in  the  Association, 
was  strictly  forbidden.  As  an  aftermath  of  cases  during  the  year 
that  provoked  considerable  controversy,  the  following  provision  was 
added:  “No  agent  shall  seek  to  destroy  or  undermine  the  confidence 
of  policyholders  in  the  companies  in  which  they  are  insured,  but  a 
fair  and  impartial  comparison  of  companies  is  not  hereby  prohib¬ 
ited.”^*  Embezzlement,  intentional  misrepresentation,  or  fraud 
would  constitute  grounds  for  expulsion  of  an  agent,  if  a  member, 
from  the  Association.  If  not  a  member,  such  an  offending  agent 
might  still  be  punished  through  publishing  his  name  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  and  the  details  of  the  offense  or  offenses  committed. 

Aside  from  changes  in  the  constitution  and  bylaws,  the  only 
other  important  action  taken  related  to  co-operative  concerns,  many 
of  which  were  based  on  unsound  actuarial  principles  and  were  con¬ 
ducted  fraudulently.  The  convention  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  Ohio  insur¬ 
ance  superintendent  on  ways  and  means  of  driving  them  out  of  the 
state. 

That  the  Ohio  body  met  a  real  need  could  be  seen  from  its  mem¬ 
bership,  which,  in  June,  1874,  reached  about  one  hundred.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  one  source,  “the  membership  of  the  association  brings  within 
its  jurisdiction  about  eight  hundred  ...»  while  the  local  auxiliary 
associations  at  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  will  add  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  more.”  This  comment  referred  to  the  number  of  agents  em¬ 
ployed  by  members  of  the  three  groups. 

During  1875,  the  Ohio  Association  was  active  on  the  legislative 
front.  At  the  quarterly  meeting  held  on  15  December  1874,  it  de¬ 
cided  to  hold  a  special  meeting  “to  take  under  advisement  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  memorializing  the  legislature  in  relation  to  the  taxing 
of  premium  receipts.”  After  failing  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
the  companies,  the  Association  did  not  pursue  the  matter  further. 
In  1875,  it  had  some  signal  successes  in  preventing  the  enactment 
of  such  obnoxious  legislation  as  a  bill  requiring  every  life  insurance 
company  operating  in  Ohio  to  deposit  $100,000  with  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  insurance.  This  was  indeed  the  most  active  and  success¬ 
ful  year  of  the  Association  in  respect  to  influencing  legislation.  In 
the  remaining  years  of  its  existence,  the  group  was  not  very  active 
on  such  matters,  although  individual  members  appear  to  have  fol- 

“  Baltimore  Underwriter,  XI,  no.  26  (25  June  1874),  526. 

"  Ibid. 


lowed  proposed  legislation  closely  and  to  have  stated  their  views  to 
the  State  Insiu-ance  Committee.^* 

The  impact  of  the  depression  which  had  enveloped  the  country 
since  1873  was  particularly  severe  in  1876.  Not  only  did  agents 
leave  the  field  in  increasing  numbers  but  those  who  remained  were 
tempted,  in  the  heat  of  competition,  to  resort  to  the  same  improper 
business  methods  that  they,  as  members  of  the  Association,  were 
pledged  to  combat.  These  unfavorable  conditions  led  to  a  sizable 
loss  in  membership,  as  reflected  in  the  figures  announced  at  the 
fourth  annual  meeting  held  in  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio,  on  20-21  June  1876. 
The  Committee  on  Membership  hsted  only  86  members,  which  was 
a  loss  of  more  than  10  per  cent  from  that  of  the  previous  year.^* 
The  issues  discussed  betrayed  the  concern  of  the  members  over  the 
deterioration  in  the  marketing  practices  of  companies  operating  in 
Ohio.  Speculative  and  delusive  plans  of  life  insurance  were  de¬ 
nounced;  it  was  hoped  that  they  would  soon  be  eliminated  by  the 
companies.  Also  deprecated  was  the  circulation  of  anonymous  cir¬ 
culars,  invidious  comparisons,  false  statements,  and  comparisons 
published  in  newspapers  and  trade  journals.^® 

Apathy  of  the  members  was  now  quite  evident.  For  lack  of  a 
quorum,  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  oflBcers  and  of  the  various 
committees  during  the  next  year  were  not  held.  This  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  Association,  and,  in  turn,  created  new  apathy  among 
the  members.  Another  disturbing  sign  of  the  times,  pointing  to 
the  early  demise  of  the  Ohio  group,  was  the  termination  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  auxiliary,  which,  on  16  June  1877,  held  its  last  meeting  and 
voted  to  dissolve  and  to  merge  with  the  state  organization.^® 

With  the  aim  of  gaining  members,  the  Association  repealed  the 
clause  against  rebating  in  the  bylaws.  At  the  same  time,  the  mem¬ 
bers,  on  18  June  1877,  adopted  a  resolution  making  it  clear  that 
the  Association  was  firmly  opposed  to  rebating  and  sharply  de¬ 
nounced  it.  The  members  also  went  on  record  as  believing  that  it 
would  be  wise  “to  rely  upon  the  good  feeling  and  friendship,  re¬ 
sulting  from  association,  than  upon  arbitrary  rules  to  prevent  im¬ 
proper  practices.”  It  was  apparent  that  the  group  had  learned  by 

**Ibid.,  XIV,  no.  1  (1  July  1875),  8-9. 

**Ibid.,  XVI,  no.  1  (6  July  1876),  5. 

“  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

**  Ibid.,  XVII,  no.  25  (2  June  1877),  405.  The  Cleveland  Association  ap¬ 
parently  had  already  passed  out  of  existence  in  1875.  The  last  reference  to  it 
that  could  be  found  was  in  the  October,  1875,  issue  of  the  Insurance  Monitor 
(XXIII,  no.  10,  666). 

no.  26  (28  June  1877),  416-7. 
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bitter  experience  of  the  inefficacy  of  coercion  expressed  in  rigid  rules 
and  regulations. 

The  recording  secretary,  in  June,  1877,  reported  no  cases  requir¬ 
ing  disciplinary  action  for  the  previous  year.^*  The  same  happy 
state  of  a£Fairs  prevailed  during  the  succeeding  year,  the  recording 
secretary  proudly  announcing  at  the  sixth  annual  meeting  in  August, 
1878,  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  censure,  suspend,  or  expel  any 
member  during  the  previous  year.'*®  While  this  might  appear  on 
the  surface  to  be  joyful  tidings,  one  wonders  whether,  in  reality,  this 
did  not  betoken  the  failure  of  the  Association  to  efiFect  reform.  In 
such  times  of  economic  distress,  rebating  and  other  insurance  mal¬ 
practices  were  undoubtedly  prevalent.  When  this  fact  is  consid¬ 
ered  in  connection  with  the  widespread  apathy  among  the  mem¬ 
bership,  one  is  forced  to  conclude  that  the  organization  was  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  inefiFective.  The  meeting  in  1878  was  the  last  one 
ever  held,  since  the  group  disintegrated  rapidly  shortly  after  this 
meeting. 

In  spite  of  their  failure,  the  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  and  Cleveland  asso¬ 
ciations,  by  their  very  existence  and  through  their  manifold  activ¬ 
ities,  made  a  lasting  contribution  in  the  direction  of  ethical  life  in¬ 
surance  practices.  While  these  organizations  were  in  existence,  they 
improved  the  conduct  of  the  business  in  Ohio.  Their  example  in¬ 
spired  the  formation  of  associations  in  other  areas  with  the  same 
aims  and  objectives.  They  did  not  exist  in  vain. 

The  example  set  by  the  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  agents  in  organ¬ 
izing  associations  in  1872  encouraged  those  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
to  form  a  group  known  as  the  Life  Underwriters’  Association  of 
Virginia.  While  the  exact  date  of  its  formation  is  not  known,  trade 
journals  in  September,  1872,  published  reports  of  its  organization.®® 
Its  constitution  and  bylaws  were  largely  patterned  aiFter  that  of 
Cincinnati.  There  are  no  further  references  to  it  in  trade  journals, 
and  it  can  be  assumed  that  it  only  existed  for  a  very  short  period. 

The  Coast  Review  of  San  Francisco,  in  its  issue  of  November, 
1873,  noted  the  election  of  officers  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
Memphis  Life  Underwriters’  Association.®*  This  might  imply  that 
the  group  was  formed  in  the  latter  part  of  1872.  Since  there  are 
no  further  references  to  it  in  trade  journals,  it  probably  did  not 
have  a  particularly  active  or  extended  existence. 

Ibid.,  p.  415. 

*Ibid.,  UII,  no.  6  (20  Mar.  1895),  148. 

^  Complete  text  of  the  constitution  and  bylaws  appeared  in  the  Avalanche, 
II,  no.  9  (30  Sept.  1872),  164. 

"  Coast  Review,  V,  no.  2  (Nov.,  1873),  59. 
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On  7  March  1873  an  association  was  organized  in  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  known  as  the  Life  Underwriters’  Association  of  St.  Joseph, 
Northeastern  Missouri,  and  Doniphan  County,  Kansas.  It  appar¬ 
ently  was  closely  modeled  on  that  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  since  a 
statement  of  its  aims  was  worded  in  the  exact  language  of  that 
body.®2  There  is  no  further  news  of  its  activities  in  trade  publica¬ 
tions,  and  it  can  therefore  be  assumed  that  it  was  short-hved. 

The  agents  of  Maine  organized  a  state  association  in  March,  1873. 
No  reference  can  be  found  in  trade  journals  to  the  Maine  associa¬ 
tion,  and  it  can  be  assumed  that  it  never  actually  functioned.  A 
copy  of  its  constitution  and  bylaws  has  fortunately  been  preserved.®-^ 
This  copy  includes  an  address  to  the  agents  of  Maine  appeahng  to 
them  to  join  the  organization  to  weed  out  abuses  that  had  crept 
into  the  business  in  the  previous  ten  years.  There  are  the  familiar 
recital  of  abuses  and  the  equally  familiar  argument  citing  the  need 
of  an  organization  to  rid  the  business  of  insurance  misdemeanors. 

On  19-21  August  1874  a  meeting  of  life  insurance  agents  of  seven 
southern  states  took  place  at  Bath  Alum  Springs,  Virginia.  The  men 
were  from  North  Carolina,  South  Carohna,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting, 
there  was  formed  the  Life  Underwriters’  Association  of  the  Southern 
States.®^  The  constitution  and  bylaws  were  quite  similar  to  those 
of  the  Ohio  Association.  This  was  the  first  known  regional  organ¬ 
ization.  It  appears  to  have  gone  out  of  existence  shortly  after  the 
meeting  held  in  July,  1875,  at  Beersheba,  Tennessee.®® 

No  record  can  be  found  of  any  other  life  insurance  associations 
formed  in  the  1870’s.  This  fact  does  not  exclude  the  possibihty,  how¬ 
ever,  that  other  groups  of  a  short-hved  and  transient  nature  sprang 
up  elsewhere,  especially  in  large  cities. 

The  Failure  of  Early  Co-operative  Efforts 

It  may  be  pertinent  at  this  point  to  discuss  why  all  known  life 
insurance  agents’  groups  founded  in  this  decade  failed.  There  is  a 
high  mortality  associated  with  innovation.  Such  relatively  new  de- 

^  Avalanche,  III,  no.  3  (31  March  1873),  47.  The  account  of  the  organ¬ 
izing  of  this  body  was  reprinted  from  the  St.  Joseph  Gazette  of  8  March  1873. 

“  This  copy  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Insurance  Society  of  New  York. 

“  Proceedings  of  this  meeting  appeared  in  the  Baltimore  Underwriter,  XII, 
no.  9  (27  Aug.  1874),  166-8. 

“  These  statements  are  based  upon  information  contained  in  a  paper  delivered 
by  Chauncey  M.  Ransom  and  entitled  “Origins  and  Growth,  Present  and  Future 
of  the  Life  Underwriters’  Association,”  read  on  15  September  1897,  at  the  eighth 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters  in 
Milwaukee. 
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vices  as  trade  associations  fall  into  the  general  pattern.  Innovation 
may  be  highly  profitable  in  the  long  run;  in  the  short  run  obstacles 
by  no  means  slight  in  nature  may  be  encountered.®* 

The  reliance  upon  the  use  of  coercive  methods,  and  the  mistaken 
belief  that  reforms  in  the  life  insurance  field  could  only  be  accom¬ 
plished  through  stringent  rules  and  regulations  embodied  in  a  con¬ 
stitution  not  flexible  enough  to  foster  harmony  among  the  mem¬ 
bers— these  were  significant  factors  in  the  downfall  of  early  life 
instance  trade  associations.  It  was  not  through  compulsion  and 
fear  that  such  reforms  could  be  effected.  This  was  especially  evi¬ 
dent  in  respect  to  the  early  associations,  which  usually  contained 
only  a  small  minority  of  the  practicing  agents.  Rules  and  regulations 
could  not  be  expected  to  result  in  strict  obedience  unless  all  or  the 
vast  majority  of  agents  were  members  of  the  group.  This  was  the 
chief  reason  why  successful  associations  from  the  1880’s  on  tiuned 
to  the  state  to  do  the  compelhng  or  policing  in  matters  involving 
rebating.  They  apparently  hoped  that  legislation  would  command 
the  respect  and  obedience  of  the  profession  as  a  whole,  while  they 
alsp  realized  that  strict  rules  and  regulations  and  employment  of 
black  books  and  other  coercive  measures  could  only  lead  to  acute 
dissension  and  much  internal  friction.  The  disruption  of  the  Ohio 
Association  and  other  similar  organizations  of  the  1870’s  served  as 
an  effective  reminder  to  later  associations  of  the  dangers  in  relying 
upon  coercion. 

The  apathy  of  the  members  and  their  willingness  to  allow  the 
promoters  of  the  organizations  to  shoulder  the  burdens  were  no 
minor  causes  of  the  failure  of  these  early  bodies.  This  general  state 
of  torpor  arose  in  part  from  the  element  of  coercion,  which  clearly 
helped  to  undermine  the  interest  of  the  members  in  their  associa¬ 
tion’s  activities.  Further  contributing  factors  were  the  neglect  to 
cultivate  social  ties  and  the  inability  to  keep  the  members  interested 
when  the  immediate  danger  attracting  them  to  the  organization 
receded  or  dechned  in  importance. 

Another  major  reason  for  the  failure  of  early  trade  associations 
was  the  fact  that  many  businessmen,  although  members  of  associa¬ 
tions  designed  to  increase  co-operation,  were  economic  individual¬ 
ists  at  heart  and  in  actual  practice  opposed  to  the  concept.  They 
were  still  distrustful  of  their  competitors,  though  they  might  sit 
with  them  at  association  meetings  and  agree  on  measures  of  co¬ 
operation.  In  the  insurance  groups  some  of  the  members  enter- 

Joseph  A.  Schumpeter,  Business  Cycles:  A  Theoretical,  Historical,  and  Sta¬ 
tistical  Analysis  of  the  Capitalist  Process  (New  York,  1939,  2  vols. ),  I,  99-100. 
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tained  suspicions,  whether  justified  or  not,  that  other  members  were 
engaged  in  rebating  or  twisting.  This  resulted  in  an  increase  in 
bickering  and  dissension. 

Other  industries  also  furnish  pertinent  material  illustrative  of  this 
lack  of  harmony.  The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association’s  plan 
to  raise  prices  by  cutting  output  repeatedly  failed.  The  principal 
reason  for  failure  of  the  scheme  was  the  lack  of  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  members  in  the  reduction  of  output.  While  some  were  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  resolutions  passed  by  several  annual  conventions  on  this 
subject,  others  ignored  them  when  they  thought  that  it  would  be 
against  their  economic  interest  to  reduce  output.'^^  The  National 
Wholesale  Druggists’  Association  likewise  failed  in  efforts  during 
1876  to  make  effective  two  plans  for  curbing  excessive  price  com¬ 
petition  through  voluntary  effort.®^  While  the  objectives  of  these 
endeavors  were  laudable,  strong  residual  individualism  militated 
against  success. 

A  third  significant  example  is  the  experience  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  As  indicated  previously  the  excessive 
rate-cutting  on  premiums  charged  by  fire  insurance  companies  cou¬ 
pled  with  the  steadily  mounting  fire  losses  threatened  to  spell  disas¬ 
ter  for  many  in  the  business.  The  National  Board  encouraged  the 
formation  of  local  boards  in  many  communities  throughout  the 
United  States  under  its  central  co-ordination  and  supervision.  As 
a  method  of  rate  control,  the  local  boards  set  up  uniform  rates  in 
their  respective  communities.  There  was  a  widespread  feehng  that 
the  boards  were  monopoHstic  devices.  At  least  a  hundred  new  com¬ 
panies  sprang  up  between  1866,  when  the  National  Board  was  bom. 
and  1876.  Their  aim  was  to  compete  with  the  companies  which 
were  enrolled  under  the  banners  of  the  national  fire  insurance  asso¬ 
ciation.  These  new  companies,  cutting  rates  sharply,  attempted  to 
prove  that  the  rates  set  by  the  local  boards  were  unconscionably  high 
and  were  fleecing  the  purchaser  of  fire  insurance.  Faced  with  the 
intense  competition  of  these  companies  and  with  the  growing  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  defection  of  its  own  members,  the  National  Board 
realized  that  its  efforts  at  rate  control  were  doomed  to  failure.  It 
reluctantly  abandoned  its  rate-stabilizing  measures  in  1876.  An¬ 
other  development  which  hastened  its  decision  was  the  outspoken 
hostility  of  the  general  public  to  the  local  boards.  The  major  cause, 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  Historical  Sketch,  pp.  49-55. 

“  National  Wholesale  Druggists’  Association,  History,  pp.  27,  30-31. 
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however,  was  the  failure  of  co-operation  in  an  industry  where  in¬ 
dividualism  flourished.^® 


Beginnings  of  Success  in  the  1880’s 

As  contrasted  to  the  large  number  of  failures  of  life  insurance 
associations  in  the  1870’s,  there  was  a  considerable  number  of 
successful  associations  in  the  1880’s.®®  The  first  permanently  suc¬ 
cessful  life  underwriters’  association,  the  Boston  Life  Underwriters’ 
Association,  was  well-conceived  and  intelligently  led.  On  18  April 
1883,  largely  through  the  eflForts  of  Chauncey  M.  Ransom,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  editor  of  the  Standard,  a  widely  read  Boston  trade  jour¬ 
nal,  prominent  life  agents  met  in  the  oflBce  of  the  publication  to 
organize  the  Boston  Association.  A  week  later  the  constitution  was 
formally  adopted.  While  the  primary  objective  was  reformation  of 
abuses,  the  constitution  had  a  secondary  aim  of  preventing  harmful 
legislation  and  encouraging  enactment  of  beneficial  laws.  On  2  May 
1883  oflBcers  were  elected,  most  of  whom  were  to  become  prominent 
figures  in  the  National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters.®^ 

From  its  very  first  monthly  meeting  on  18  May  1883,  the  Boston 
Association  was  a  pronounced  success  and  served  as  a  model  for 
other  life  associations.  Organized  by  conscientious  and  capable  men, 
it  was  conducted  in  exemplary  fashion.  Rebating,  anonymous  pub¬ 
lications,  abuse  of  rival  companies,  and  the  like  were  deplored; 
honorable  competition  was  encouraged.  To  this  end,  the  Boston 
Association  invited  the  co-operation  of  other  groups,  such  as  the 
bankers,  the  medical  fraternity,  the  clergy,  governmental  ofiBcials, 
and  officers  of  insurance  companies. 

The  tactics  adopted  paid  rich  dividends  in  the  shape  of  good  will 
for  the  organization.  Instead  of  methods  based  on  compulsion,  ac- 

“  Harry  Chase  Brearley,  The  History  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers:  Fifty  Years  of  a  Civilizing  Force  (New  York,  1916),  pp.  51-55. 

“The  experience  of  the  Life  Underwriters’  Association  or  Chicago  was  not 
typical.  Its  constitution  was  very  brief.  The  object  of  the  group  was  “to  pro¬ 
mote  sociability  among  the  members  and  to  discuss  the  various  business  ques¬ 
tions  that  may,  from  time  to  time,  come  up.’’  Details  of  the  organizing  meeting 
are  given  in  the  Spectator,  XXVII,  no.  13  (29  Sept.  1881),  541.  The  only 
further  reference  to  the  organization  in  trade  journals  was  in  connection  with  a 
resolution,  adopted  in  1882,  mourning  the  death  of  the  general  agent  in  whose 
oflBce  the  organizing  meeting  had  been  held.  See  Index,  XI  ( March-April, 
1882),  84.  It  apparently  existed  for  only  a  very  short  period. 

®  Standard,  XXVIII,  no.  2  (11  Jan.  1891),  55.  The  facts  as  to  the  founding 
of  the  Boston  Association  are  taken  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Ben  S.  Calef  in 
January,  1891,  before  the  Boston  Life  Underwriters’  Association  at  its  monthly 
meeting. 
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quaintance  and  good  fellowship  were  the  means  used  to  solidify 
the  organization.  Monthly  meetings  and  dinners  where  agents,  erst¬ 
while  deadly  enemies,  could  rid  themselves  of  prejudices  and  could 
confirm  for  themselves  that  the  other  person  was  not  the  vile  fellow 
he  formerly  appeared  to  be,  helped  to  cement  improved  relations 
between  the  better  elements  of  Ae  insurance  underwriting  profes¬ 
sion  in  Boston. 

There  were  no  black  books  and  no  rigid  constitutional  provisions 
designed  to  whip  offenders  into  fine.  The  friendly  word  was  con¬ 
sidered  mightier  than  the  threat.  Reliance  on  the  good  will  and 
self-respect  of  members  obviated  the  necessity  for  compulsion  or 
legislation  on  the  part  of  the  Association. 

Its  greatest  achievement  was  success  in  persuading  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  Legislature  to  enact  the  first  antirebate  law  on  21  April 
1887,  effective  exactly  a  month  later.®^  This  act  served  as  an  effec¬ 
tive  model  to  other  states  which  later  passed  similar  legislation. 

Aware  of  the  importance  of  education  for  the  uplifting  of  the 
profession,  the  Boston  Association,  through  Ransom  and  the  Stand¬ 
ard,  urged  the  Insurance  Library  Association  of  Boston  to  expand 
its  facilities  in  order  to  accommodate  life  insurance  agents  as  well 
as  fire  insurance  men.  He  recommended  that  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Boston  Association  and  the  directors  of  the  Insurance 
Library  Association  meet  to  confer  on  a  plan  that  would  enlarge 
the  facihties  and  expand  the  services  of  the  Library.  Ransom’s 
suggestion  was  adopted  by  both  associations.  In  due  course  of  time, 
the  Boston  Insurance  Library  was  expanded  into  one  of  the  finest 
insurance  libraries  in  the  world.  The  Boston  Association  played  no 
small  role  in  this  expansion  process.®® 

The  successful  example  set  by  the  Boston  Association  inspired 
the  formation  of  other  local  associations.  On  16  March  1886  the 
Pittsburgh  Life  Underwriters’  Association  was  formed.  It  was 
largely  modeled  on  that  of  Boston.  Shortly  after  its  organization, 
it  started  an  active  campaign  to  combat  the  rebate  evil,  and  in 
June,  1886,  circulated  an  agreement  among  its  members  “not  to 
pay,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  discount  from  the  ordinary  table 
rate  of  the  companies  to  applicants  for  insurance.”  ®^  As  in  the  case 
of  the  Boston  Association,  there  were  no  ironclad  rules  with  severe 

**  Standard,  XX,  no.  18  (30  April  1887),  386.  This  contains  the  text  of  the 
law. 

“  The  history  of  the  Insurance  Library  Association  is  fully  covered  in  Daniel 
N.  Handy’s  The  First  Sixty  Years  (Boston,  1947). 

®*  Standard,  XIX,  no.  4  (24  July  1886),  51. 
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penalties  affixed.  The  Pittsburgh  Association,  like  its  Boston  coun¬ 
terpart,  preferred  to  rely  upon  the  honor  of  its  members. 

In  spite  of  such  stress  on  voluntary  methods,  the  leaders  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Association  realized  the  value  of  a  state  antirebate  law  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  worked  vigorously  for  the  passage  of  such  a  law. 
On  7  May  1889  they  were  finally  successful  in  their  efforts  when  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Legislature  passed  an  antirebate  law  very  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  Massachusetts,  even  to  the  fine  for  violation.  In  the 
case  of  both  the  Massachusetts  and  the  Pennsylvania  antirebate 
laws,  there  is  no  indication  from  the  available  evidence  that  asso- 
ciational  efforts  in  behalf  of  their  enactment  were  aided  in  any  way 
by  public  demand  for  the  legislation.  The  greatest  single  factor  in 
ensuring  their  passage  was  the  work  of  the  agents’  associations. 

There  were  those  who  doubted  the  efficacy  of  such  laws,  and 
claimed  that  they  were  universally  disregarded.  The  reason  given 
for  the  failure  in  actual  practice  of  such  laws  was  the  drive  of  com¬ 
panies  for  new  business,  and  hence  the  ensuing  laxity  of  morals 
among  them.*® 

This  unfavorable  criticism  did  not  stop  the  existing  life  under¬ 
writers’  associations  from  pressing  the  drive  for  such  legislation,  nor 
did  it  prevent  the  organization  of  new  groups  which  achieved  wide 
popularity  by  batthng  rebating  in  any  form  in  which  it  was  mani¬ 
fested.  Such  a  body  was  the  Michigan  Life  Underwriters’  Associa¬ 
tion,  founded  on  2  October  1886.  The  third  successful  local  asso¬ 
ciation  to  be  formed,  it  spearheaded  the  drive  for  enactment  of  an 
antirebate  law  in  Michigan.** 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  local  associations,  other  state  legisla¬ 
tures  were  persuaded  to  pass  antirebate  laws.  The  experience  in 
New  York  was  typical.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Life  Under¬ 
writers’  Association  of  New  York,  held  in  May,  1888,  a  memorial  to 
the  companies  was  adopted,  urging  concerted  action  to  suppress  the 
practice  of  rebating.  A  bill,  drafted  by  John  A.  McCall,  president 
of  the  New  York  Life,  became  law  on  14  May  1889.  It  was  very 
similar  to  the  law  of  Massachusetts  on  the  subject.*^  The  New  York 
Association  was  abo  busily  engaged  in  campaigns  to  uphold  the 
law  and  to  make  it  effective. 

Other  associations  were  similarly  active  in  movements  to  obtain 
enactment  of  antirebate  legblation  and  the  strict  enforcement  of 

*  Ibid.,  p.  199. 

-Ibid.,  XXV,  no.  1  (6  July  1889),  1. 

”  James  H.  Hudnut,  Semi-Centennial  History  of  the  New  York  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  1845-1895  (New  York,  1895),  p.  250. 
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such  laws  once  they  were  on  the  statute  books.  By  June,  1890,  ten 
states  had  passed  antirebate  laws.®®  There  was,  however,  no  legis¬ 
lation,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  directly  forbidding  twisting 
or  misrepresentation,  although  undoubtedly  parts  of  the  insurance 
code  in  various  states  could  have  been  employed,  if  so  desired,  to 
combat  these  malpractices. 

Was  all  the  activity  of  early  associations  in  regard  to  legislation 
confined  to  agitation  for  antirebatc  laws?  Did  not  the  associations 
press  for  or  influence  other  types  of  legislation?  There  is  no  reason 
to  assume  that  their  sole  concern  in  this  period  before  1890  was 
that  of  obtaining  antirebate  legislation.  They  undoubtedly  were 
interested  in  other  legislative  matters.  The  insurance  trade  journals, 
however,  only  reported  their  activities  on  behalf  of  antirebate  legis¬ 
lation  and  in  the  enforcement  of  such  laws.  It  is,  therefore,  safe  to 
conclude  that  the  major  interest  of  the  associations  in  the  legislative 
sector  lay  in  antirebate  legislation. 

Why  were  life  insurance  trade  associations  generally  successful 
in  the  1880  s?  There  was  greater  acceptance  by  agents  and  com¬ 
panies  of  the  role  of  associations  and  the  value  of  co-operation.  No 
longer  were  they  viewed  with  suspicion  or  hostility  as  relatively 
new  types  of  organizations.  These  groups  had  a  fund  of  experience 
in  the  shape  of  those  of  the  unsuccessful  association  of  the  1870’s, 
and  hence  could  avoid  their  shortcomings.  There  was  greater  pres¬ 
tige  accruing  to  associations  due  to  their  battle  against  insurance 
abuses  and  their  success  in  campaigns  to  induce  legislatures  to 
adopt  antirebate  legislation.  Owing  to  the  rehance  placed  on  pre¬ 
cept,  suggestion,  and  example  (i.e.,  voluntary  methods  based  on 
consent)  rather  than  on  coercive  rules  or  fear  of  punishment,  mem¬ 
bers  were  less  distrustful  of  one  another  and  were  enabled  to  culti¬ 
vate  social  ties  of  enduring  value.  The  gradual  growth  of  mutual  re¬ 
spect  and  the  emergence  of  a  long-range  point  of  view,  especially  in 
the  area  of  social  obhgations,  were  also  factors  making  for  the  greater 
success  of  insurance  trade  associations  in  the  eighties. 

By  1890  the  association  was  of  much  value  to  the  insurance  pro¬ 
fession.  Its  chief  objective  was  still  to  accomphsh  refoim  by  stamp¬ 
ing  out  malpractices.  Other  important  functions  were  the  influenc¬ 
ing  of  legislation  and  the- education  of  agents  to  the  need  for  closer 
social  ties  with  their  colleagues  in  the  profession.  The  association 
was  instrumental  in  improving  ethics  in  the  industry  through  the 
education  and  social  intercourse  of  its  members.  This  was  indeed 

**  National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters,  Proceedings  of  First  Annual 
Convention  (18-19  June  1890),  p.  63. 
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not  the  least  of  its  achievements.  While  the  various  agents’  societies 
were  striving  to  combat  malpractices  arising  within  the  industry, 
and  to  press  for  the  enactment  of  antirebate  legislation  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  states,  the  leaders  among  them  began  to  see  the  need  for  a 
national  association  to  co-ordinate  their  eflForts.  This  recognition 
led  to  the  founding  of  the  National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters 
in  June,  1890. 


Conclusion 

The  history  of  the  origins  of  the  National  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters  sheds  light  on  the  dangers  and  pitfalls  besetting  inno¬ 
vators  and  innovating  devices,  including  new  forms  of  business 
organization  or  established  forms  of  business  organization  used  in 
novel  ways.  It  also  points  up  the  rich  rewards  flowing  to  those 
associations  successful  in  surviving  the  Scylla  of  a  hostile  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  Charybdis  of  apathy  and  inertia.  The  failures  of  early 
associations  paved  the  way  for  the  formation  of  successful  groups. 
It  points  up  the  fact  that  often  the  failures  of  yesteryear  are  the 
condition  precedent  for  subsequent  successes. 

Associations  employing  methods  based  on  voluntary  consent  often 
succeeded;  those  based  on  coercion  as  a  principal  means  of  en¬ 
forcing  discipline  usually  failed.  The  growth  of  a  successful  asso¬ 
ciation  is  essentially  a  process  of  knowing  and  understanding  the 
other  fellow.  The  use  of  voluntary  methods  points  up,  therefore,  the 
necessary  condition  for  the  success  of  such  bodies.  This  does  not 
imply  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  coercion  is  to  be  deplored  in 
the  operation  of  a  trade  association.  All  trade  groups,  in  more  or 
less  degree,  find  it  a  necessary  element.  Often  they  will  ask  the 
state  to  supply  the  coercion  in  the  shape  of  regulatory  legislation. 
This  is  especially  the  case  where  the  group  includes  only  a  minority 
of  the  practicing  members  of  the  profession.  Nevertheless,  the  major 
emphasis  in  successful  trade  associations  is  on  the  willing  consent  of 
members  to  all  measures  adopted  to  carry  out  group  objectives. 
In  this  sense,  therefore,  democracy  is  the  hallmark  of  a  truly  suc¬ 
cessful  association. 

Current  trade  abuses,  like  those  appearing  in  the  period  I860  to 
1890,  are  still  a  major  reason  for  the  formation  of  trade  associations 
and  their  continued  existence.  Especially  in  new  industries  or  in 
older  industries  affected  by  innovation,  these  trade  abuses  can  be 
of  a  serious  nature  and  a  powerful  threat  to  the  group.  They  require 
group  action  to  combat  them.  This  points  up  the  validity  of  the 
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thesis  that  individualistic  self-excesses  lead  to  co-operative  group 
action. 

To  summarize:  trade  associations  were  one  outcome  of  the  rise 
of  co-operation  during  the  period  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  end 
of  the  century.  Like  other  forms  of  business  organization,  they  were 
typicaUy  weak  and  inefiFective  during  the  formative  period.  Al¬ 
though  exact  statistics  are  not  available,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
associations  failed.  The  price  of  innovation  was  high.  Those  asso¬ 
ciations  that  survived  were,  in  their  inception,  of  a  socially  minded 
type  or  else  became  so  as  the  result  of  experience.  It  is  axiomatic 
that  business  interest  in  the  long  run  is  best  accomphshed  by  service 
to  the  public  and  regard  for  social  obligations.  In  this  respect,  trade 
association  history  parallels  not  only  that  of  other  forms  of  business 
organization  but  also  of  labor  and  farm  groups.  This  is  indeed  a 
cogent  reason  why  a  more  intensive  study  of  trade  association  his¬ 
tory  may  furnish  significant  clues  to  essential  aspects  of  American 
business  experience. 
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Recent  Research  in 

British  Accounting  History 


ff  British  historians  appear  to  have  surpassed  their  American  contempo¬ 
raries  in  recognizing  the  importance  of  developments  in  accounting  theory 
and  practice  in  shaping  the  course  of  business.  Students  of  British  ac- 
courUancy  today  enjoy  increasing  institutional  support  and  have  published 
several  impressive  works.  From  these  and  other  sources  it  is  possible  to 
construct  an  outline  of  the  background  of  British  ( and,  more  particularly, 
Scottish )  accountancy  which  reveals  much  of  interest  to  American  scholars. 


Until  the  last  five  years,  research  in  the  field  of  accountancy 
was  concerned  largely  with  the  formulation  of  recommendations  to 
cover  intricate,  ever-widening  issues  of  theory  and  practice.  The 
outline  of  principles  represents  an  important  phase  in  the  gradual 
evolution  of  accounting  from  crude  tallies  to  electronic  computers, 
from  bookkeeping  to  holding  company  balance  sheets;  it  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  aspect  of  the  profession’s  expanding  usefulness  to  the  business 
world,  to  the  state,  and  to  international  finance. 

Prolonged  preoccupation  with  principles  of  theory  and  practice, 
unfortunately,  has  meant  that  the  cultural  basis  of  accountancy  and 
the  contribution  of  the  profession  to  business  prosperib’^  and  human 
welfare  have  received  inadequate  assessment  and  description.  In 
addition,  httle  efFort  has  been  made  until  recently  to  gather  and 
maintain  historical  archives  in  accounting  partnerships  and  business 
companies  which,  individuaUy  and  collectively,  cast  light  on  the 
development  of  accounting  and  auditing  techniques  to  meet  the 
needs  and  advance  the  aims  of  modem  society.' 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Stamp-Martin  Professor  of  Accounting, 
the  writer  had  the  honor  of  participating  in  a  seminar  scheduled 
in  the  summer  of  1954  at  the  Incorporated  Accountants’  Hall  in 
London  on  the  topic  “Research  in  Accounting  History.”  The  liveh- 
ness  of  the  discussion  and  the  provocative  points  raised  would  seem 


‘  A  survey  of  published  research  is  available  in  the  writer’s  “Notes  on  Ac¬ 
counting  History,’^  Accounting  Research  (Jan.,  1950),  pp.  275-80. 
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to  contradict  the  oft-heard  assertion  that  professional  accountants 
are  not  interested  in  nontechnical,  historical  matters.^ 

In  the  United  States,  almost  no  papers  in  accounting  history  have 
been  read  before  learned  bodies  or  professional  societies.®  The  voice 
of  the  historian,  normally,  is  heard  only  after  the  practitioner’s  needs 
are  met.  The  time  is  now  at  hand,  however,  when  the  evolution  of 
higher  accountancy  must  be  viewed  with  impartiality  and  correlated 
with  significant  economic  and  social  trends  in  the  United  States  in 
much  die  same  manner  as  Nicholas  A.  H.  Stacey  examined  the 
English  profession  in  his  recent  volume.^  As  a  closely  interwoven 
pattern  of  British  and  American  company  finance  and  accounting 
partnerships  existed  after  1885,  the  work  and  interest  in  British  ac¬ 
counting  history  should  command  the  attention  of  students  of  Amer¬ 
ican  business  history. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  British  accounting  profession  has  aban¬ 
doned  its  traditional  aloofness  to  scholarly  research,  insisting  that 
nontechnical  studies,  such  as  those  in  the  field  of  history,  be  made 
into  recognized  fields  for  university  consideration.®  Recent  events 
have  forced  accountants  to  look  backward  and  appraise  the  path 
traversed  in  converting  their  field  from  a  craft  to  a  profession. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Sixth  International  Accounting 
Congress  convened  in  London  in  1952,  where  speakers  emphasized 
the  international  aspects  of  practice  as  well  as  the  importance  of 
summarizing  past  developments  as  a  guide  to  formulating  world¬ 
wide  auditing  standards.  A  further  impetus  to  scholarly  research  in 
the  field  of  accountancy  was  given  by  the  Fulbright  Commission 
when  it  recognized  accountancy  as  a  proper  discipline  for  appoint- 

*This  contrasts  with  the  general  apathy  to  accounting  history  which  pre¬ 
vailed  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  when  the  writer’s  monograph  The  Profession 
of  Accountancy  in  England  was  published  in  1942  by  the  American  Accounting 
Association. 

•A  happy  exception  was  the  Business  Historical  Society  which  jointly  with 
the  American  Historical  Association  heard  a  paper  titled  “Research  in  Public 
Accountancy”  at  its  Dec.,  1949,  meeting;  reprinted  in  Bulletin  of  the  Business 
Historical  Society  (March,  1950).  This  landmark  was  attained  through  the 
efforts  of  Professor  N.  S.  B.  Gras  to  stimulate  a  joint  discussion  of  business  his¬ 
tory  and  accounting  history. 

*  English  Accountancy,  1800-1954:  A  Study  in  Social  and  Economic  History 
(London,  1954). 

•®  In  1933  Sir  Alexander  Carr-Saunders  and  P.  A.  Wilson  wrote  The  Profes¬ 
sions  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1933),  which  provides  an  excellent  starting 
point  tor  anyone  seeking  proper  perspective  and  an  over-all  picture  of  British 
professional  development.  A  more  recent  book  is  Professional  People  in  Eng¬ 
land,  written  by  Roy  Lewis  and  Angus  Maude,  published  by  the  Harva^ 
University  Press  in  1953. 
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merit  of  professors  and  scholars;  this  helped  foster  the  exchange  of 
viewpoint  of  Americans  going  overseas  and  representatives  of  other 
countries  coming  to  the  United  States.  A  third  stimulating  factor 
was  the  1951  Dickinson  Lecture  of  Percival  F.  Brundage,  which 
provided  the  retrospective  survey  and  the  future  perspective  de¬ 
manded  of  the  modem  profession.®  Lastly,  the  papers  of  Professor 
F.  Sewell  Bray  in  the  Stamp-Martin  Chair,  of  Professor  Joseph  A. 
Schumpeter  of  Harvard  University,  and  of  Colonel  LyndaU  Urwick 
of  an  English  managerial  firm  encouraged  accounting  researchers  to 
attempt  Ae  reassessment  of  the  histories  of  the  naturally  allied  fields 
of  accounting,  economics,  and  management. 

The  Society  of  Incorporated  Accountants  also  made  a  vital  con¬ 
tribution  to  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  intangibles  of  ac¬ 
countancy  through  the  conception  of  the  Stamp-Martin  Chair  in 
1952,  to  commemorate  the  interest  in  accounting  research  of  Lord 
Stamp,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society,  and  the  formation  of 
the  body  by  Sir  James  Martin.  The  P.  D.  Leake  Research  Professor¬ 
ship  of  Finance  and  Accounting  was  recently  created  at  Cambridge 
University,  and  Bristol  University  has  announced  the  establishment 
of  a  Research-Teaching  Chair  in  Accounting.  The  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press  pubhshes  for  the  Incorporated  Accountants’  Research 
Committee  an  annual  Register  of  International  Research  in  Account¬ 
ing,  the  first  issue  of  which  appeared  in  1954.  These  developments 
should  further  enhance  Britain’s  premier  position  in  the  English- 
speaking  world  in  research  and  pubHcation  in  the  field  of  account¬ 
ing  history. 

At  the  same  time,  a  number  of  British  accounting  partnerships 
have  opened  their  records  to  competent  researchers.  For  example, 
to  mark  the  Centenary  of  the  foundation  of  the  firm  in  1852,  Messrs. 
Morris,  Gregory  and  Co.,  Chartered  Accountants,  of  Manchester, 
Macclesfield,  Oldham  and  Widnes,  issued  a  brochure  entitled  A  His¬ 
tory  of  One  Hundred  Years  of  Accountancy  Practice  (London, 
1952).’  Cooper  Bros.  &  Co.,  an  Enghsh  accounting  partnership 
which  has  maintained  its  name  unchanged  since  1861,  issued  a 

•Also  see  Sir  Laurence  Halsey’s  1938  Dickinson  Lecture  “The  Position  of 
the  Public  Accountant  in  Relation  to  Business  and  Government  in  Great  Britain.” 

'  James  Kilpatrick,  a  partner  of  the  London  firm  of  Deloitte,  Plender,  Grif¬ 
fiths  &  Co.,  prepared  Some  Notes  on  the  Early  Days  of  the  Firm  (London, 
1942),  and  it  is  understood  that  another  partner  is  now  engaged  in  writing  a 
full  history  of  Deloitte’s.  However,  additional  materials  on  me  firm  exist  in  Sir 
Arthur  Cutforth’s  Random  Reminiscences  (London,  1951);  the  collection  of 
Lord  Blender’s  speeches  edited  by  his  wife  (London,  1951);  and  the  writer’s 
“Lord  Plender:  A  Vignette  of  an  Accoimtant  and  His  Times,”  Bulletin  of  the 
Business  Historical  Society  (March,  1953),  pp.  1-25. 
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Centenary  volume  in  1954.®  Reference  to  the  firm’s  founders  can 
be  found  in  John  H.  Stem’s  description  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  in  England  and  Wales.®  The 
Cooper  history  contains  a  foreword  by  Sir  Geoffrey  Heyworth, 
Chairman  of  Unilever  Ltd.  and,  indeed,  the  recently  published  two- 
volume  survey  of  this  latter  company  presents  interesting  contrasts 
between  various  accounting  executives  of  the  far-flung  Unilever 
empire.^®  An  Account  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  during  its  First 
One  Hundred  Years,  1848-1948,  prepared  by  R.  C.  Simmonds  ( Lon¬ 
don,  1948),  makes  frequent  reference  to  the  accounting  profession. 

Another  important  English  book  is  the  history  of  the  Association 
of  Certified  and  Corporate  Accountants,  which  reveals  the  stmggle 
of  a  professional  body,  organized  later  than  other  comparable  so¬ 
cieties,  to  attain  statutory  recognition.*^  The  Association,  which  was 
formed  in  1904,  was  the  first  British  accountancy  body  to  admit 
women  (in  1909);  the  first  to  suggest  a  university  scheme  for  the 
profession  (in  1914);  and  the  first  to  conduct  examinations  in  cost 
accoimting  and  taxation  ( in  1917 )  and  in  economics  ( in  1922 ) . 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  first  accounting  society  organized  in 
England  was  set  up  in  Liverpool  in  1870;  it  was  merged  with  similar 
bodies  which  had  been  formed  in  Manchester,  London,  and  Shef 
field  on  11  May  1880  under  the  title  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants  in  England  and  Wales  under  a  Charter  approve^!  by 
Queen  Victoria  at  Privy  Council.  The  Society  of  Incorporated  Ac¬ 
countants  was  founded  five  years  later,  while  the  Institute  of  Char¬ 
tered  Accountants  in  Ireland  was  incorporated  in  1888.  There  are 
40,000  members  of  the  three  Chartered  bodies  (Scottish,  English, 
and  Irish)  and  the  two  statutory  English  societies  (Society  and 
Association).  This  membership  is  equivalent  to  one  qualified  ac¬ 
countant  to  every  1,250  of  the  population  in  Great  Britain,  compared 
with  50,000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  the  United  States,  or 
one  to  every  3,000  persons.  Although  it  has  long  been  recognized 
that  registration  is  desirable,  practitioners  have  resigned  themselves 

*  Published  by  the  firm  in  London  in  1952. 

•  A  History  of  the  Hall  of  the  Irutitute  of  Chartered  Accountants  in  England 
and  Wales  (London,  1953). 

“Charles  Wilson,  The  History  of  Unilever  (London,  1954,  2  vols.).  Also 
see  Ernest  Cooper’s  paper  “Fifty-Seven  Years  in  an  Accountant’s  OflBce,’’  which 
describes  his  experiences  from  his  arrival  in  London  in  1864  with  10  shillings 
in  his  pocket,  to  senior  partnership  of  Cooper  Bros.,  and  to  the  presidency  of 
the  English  Institute.  Reprinted  in  The  Accountant  (21  Oct.  1921 ),  pp.  553-63. 

“  Fifty  Years  —  The  Story  of  The  Association  of  Certified  and  Corporate  Ac¬ 
countants,  1904-1954  (London,  1954). 
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to  the  “inevitability  of  gradualness.”  In  the  early  years,  since  there 
was  so  much  overlapping  of  the  functions  of  bankers,  accountants, 
sohcitors,  and  secretaries,  no  profession  considered  it  practicable  to 
introduce  a  “closed  shop,”  concentrating  instead  on  preference  for 
the  quahfied  as  against  the  unquahfied  and  on  standards  which 
could  be  incorporated  in  statutes  governing  business. 

The  volume  prepared  (by  persons  who  remain  anonymous)  to 
mark  the  Centenary  of  the  oldest  accounting  society  in  the  world. 
The  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  of  Scotland,  demonstrates 
the  premise  that  Scotsmen  have  a  regard  for  history  in  which  the  past 
is  alive  and  present.^®  Although  Lord  Rosebery  once  described  the 
chief  products  of  Scotland  as  oatmeal  and  Liberal  Members  of  Par¬ 
liament,  accountants  should  be  added  to  the  hst,  since  the  profession 
of  public  accountancy,  as  now  defined,  was  first  established  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Apparently,  the  earliest  meaning  of  tlie  word  “accountant” 
or  “accomptant”  is  one  who  is  accountable  —  that  is,  hable  or  re¬ 
sponsible  to  account.  In  this  sense,  the  word  can  be  found  in  early 
Scottish  and  Revenue  practice  and  in  statutes,  where  references  to 
“publick  accountants”  are  made  and  the  duties  of  these  officials  arc 
regulated. 

Similarly,  anyone  who  kept  an  account  was  considered  to  be  an 
“accountant”  in  a  situation  with  the  person  to  whom  he  accounted. 
However,  since  a  knowledge  of  commercial  arithmetic,  a  subject 
which  up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  much  more  ad¬ 
vanced  than  it  is  today,  was  fundamental  among  the  qualifications 
of  a  good  bookkeeper,  the  term  “accountant”  was  applied  to  a  book¬ 
keeper  skilled  in  accounts.  Indeed,  from  the  sixteenth  century  this 
meaning  was  frequently  implied  in  Scotland  and  in  England. 

Later,  the  word  “accountant”  was  extended  to  include  those  who 
taught  commercial  arithmetic  and  the  art  of  bookkeeping  by  the 
double-entry  method.  The  growth  of  trade  in  England  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  demanded  the  skill  of  bookkeepers,  and  numerous 
schools  were  organized  and  textbooks  written  on  the  subject.  Sev- 

Co-ordination  has  been  considered  by  British  professional  bodies  since  the 
1890’s,  a  Departmental  Committee  reporting  against  it  in  1930,  while  co¬ 
ordination  negotiations  between  1943  and  1949  proved  unsuccessful.  However, 
Section  161  of  the  Companies  Act,  1948,  stated  that  no  person  shall  be  qualified 
as  an  auditor  of  a  company  ( with  the  exception  of  “exempt  private  companies” ) 
unless  he  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  five  accounting  bodies  or  is  authorized  by 
the  Board  of  Trade.  In  addition,  Section  20  of  Qie  Industrial  and  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  1948,  restricts  eligibility  for  appointment  as  an  approved  auditor 
to  members  of  these  five  professional  bodies  in  Great  Britain. 

**  A  History  of  the  Chartered  Accountants  of  Scotland  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  1954  (Edinburgh,  1954). 
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eral  experienced  lecturers  developed  a  proficiency  in  the  field  which 
led  to  their  employment  as  specialists  in  the  adjustment  of  books. 
These  individuals  formed  one,  but  only  one,  of  the  roots  from  which 
the  accounting  profession  emerged  in  Scotland  and  in  certain  other 
lands  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  centmy. 

Research  carried  out  by  the  Scottish  Historical  Society  indicates 
that  Alexander  Herreot  (or  Heriot)  was  a  professional  bookkeeper 
in  the  employ  of  a  Haddington  cloth  manufacturer  from  1681  to 
1703.  The  minute  book  of  the  New  Mills  Cloth  Manufactory,  cover¬ 
ing  the  years  mentioned  above,  gives  many  references  to  Herreot; 
evidently  he  was  a  shareholder  and  bookkeeper  although  not  in  the 
full-time  employment  of  the  company.^*  His  annual  examination 
was  charger’  ?;o  the  client  at  £10  and  expenses;  and  from  time  to 
time  it  appears  that  he  adjusted  entries,  examined  accounts,  checked 
balances  and  cash,  and  supervised  stocktaking.  One  entry  referring 
to  Herreot  states:  “Recommends  to  the  generall  meeting  to  appoynt 
the  Manadgers  or  any  three  or  four  of  the  proprietors  to  reveise 
the  books,  and  to  give  orders  to  Alexander  Herreot,  bookkeeper,  to 
adjust  seaverall  accompts  that  are  not  yet  fully  instructed  and  docu¬ 
mented.”  By  1697  Herreot  was  well-established  in  Edinburgh  as  a 
teacher  of  bookkeeping. 

Actually,  Edinburgh’s  earliest  connection  with  accountancy  began 
in  1683,  when  the  first  Scottish  treatise  on  bookkeeping,  written  by 
Robert  Collinson,  was  published.  It  bore  the  title  Idea  Regioneria  or 
the  Perfect  Accountant,  and  was  addressed  to  “the  Merchants  of 
Edinburgh  and  all  lovers  of  this  profitable  science.”  The  author 
refers  to  the  chief  advantage  of  bookkeeping  as  relating  to  partner¬ 
ships  “which  often  blowe  up  with  great  discord  if  they  have  not  a 
true  form  to  satisfie  the  Concern  what  has  become  of  their  Stock.” 

The  first  Scottish  professional  accountant  appears  to  have  been 
George  Watson,  who  endowed  the  hospital  bearing  his  name;  from 
this  establishment  came  two  of  Edinburgh’s  best-known  schools. 
The  son  of  a  prosperous  merchant,  Watson  was  sent  to  Holland  in 
the  mid-1660’s  “for  his  further  improvement  in  merchandising,  and 
particularly  for  his  learning  bookkeeping,  which  was  then  a  very 
rare  accomplishment,”  according  to  the  Scottish  Institute’s  History. 
Watson’s  exercise  books  in  writing,  arithmetic,  and  bookkeeping  are 
still  preserved  in  Edinburgh,  and  are  models  of  neatness  and  ac¬ 
curacy.  In  1695  he  was  appointed  the  first  accountant  to  the  newly 
founded  Bank  of  Scotland. 

“  See  The  Records  of  a  Scottish  Cloth  Manufactory  at  New  Mills,  Hadding¬ 
tonshire,  1681-1703,  edited  by  W.  R.  Scott  (Edinburgh,  1905). 
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From  the  earliest  days,  the  Edinburgh  accounting  profession  was 
closely  associated  with  the  Courts.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  for 
instance,  many  complicated  questions  for  the  determination  of  the 
Courts  concerned  the  rights  of  creditors  in  mercantile  insolvencies 
and  the  claims  of  various  parties  on  the  estates  of  landed  proprietors 
who  had  become  insolvent.  In  1696,  an  important  Bankruptcy  Act 
was  passed  by  the  Scottish  Parliament.  Thereafter  it  became  Court 
practice  to  instruct  practitioners  “to  consider  the  whole  accompts 
^  and  to  state  the  points  in  controversy  and  to  prepare  minutes  for  the 

Lord  Ordinary”  —  that  is,  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  ranking  and  divi¬ 
sion  for  submission  to  the  Courts. 

Another  stimulus  to  th^  profession  appeared  in  Glasgow  at  a  later 
'  date  from  the  expanding  business  community,  which  enjoyed  a  large 

trade  with  the  American  Colonies.  The  loss  of  these  Colonies  led 
to  the  bankruptcy  of  several  Glasgow  merchant  houses,  and  it  was 
found  expedient  to  appoint  as  trustees  for  the  creditors  leading 
“merchants  of  the  community.”  At  that  time  the  term  “merchant” 
was  used  in  a  wider  sense  than  it  is  today;  invariably  it  was  coupled 
with  the  word  “accomptant”  or  “accountant.” 

Scottish  accountants  were  employed  as  officials  by  various  insti¬ 
tutions  or  companies  from  the  late  seventeenth  century.  As  one  in¬ 
stance,  the  Darien  Company,  formed  in  1696,  had  five  accountants 
on  its  payroll.  The  various  banks  and  insurance  companies  organ¬ 
ized  at  a  later  date  also  employed  these  specialists,  who  had  well- 
defined  functions  concerning  the  preparation  and  presentation  of 
accounts.  Among  the  early  Edinburgh  accountants  were  the  Far- 
quharsons,  who  came  from  Aberdeenshire  and  conducted  a  promi¬ 
nent  business  in  the  city  in  both  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  The  grandnephew  of  the  founder,  Francis  Farquharson, 
served  as  adviser  to  Jane,  Duchess  of  Gordon,  who  was  a  friend  of 
William  Pitt  and  a  patron  of  Robert  Bums.  Another  active  account¬ 
ant  in  the  early  years  was  James  Balfour,  who  also  served  as  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Honourable  Company  of  Edinburgh  Golfers.  When  he 
died  in  1795,  the  company  had  his  portrait  painted  by  a  distin¬ 
guished  fellow-member.  Sir  Henry  Raeburn. 

•  The  joint  adventure  was  a  feature  of  Scottish  trading  in  past  years. 

Under  this  form  of  enterprise,  several  merchants  joined  together 
in  loading  and  fitting  out  a  ship  to  sail  to  foreign  countries.  Entries 
in  early  accounts  and  texts  shed  much  light  on  this  somewhat  obso¬ 
lete  form  of  business  endeavor.'®  Apparently  the  practice  of  some 

“  In  1777,  James  Scruton,  a  well-known  Glasgow  bookkeeping  teacher,  pub¬ 
lished  The  Practical  Counting  House;  or  Calculation  and  Accountantship  lUus- 
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early  Scottish  accountants  could  not  have  been  large,  since  some  of 
them  carried  on  a  separate  business  as  auctioneers  and  also  were 
general  dealers  in  a  wide  range  of  goods,  including  India  sweet¬ 
meats,  Burton  ale,  and  china. 

The  Directory  of  Edinburgh  for  1773  listed  seven  accountants, 
while  a  1783  Glasgow  directory  gave  six  names;  this  contrasts  with 
Holden’s  Triennial  Directory  for  1809-1811,  which  indicated  that 
24  gentlemen  maintained  London  practices.  Many  of  the  Scottish 
insurance  companies  were  organized  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  by  professional  accountants  who  provided  actuarial 
and  financial  advice.  Several  large  investment  trust  companies  were 
established  in  various  British  cities  by  Scottish  Chartered  Account¬ 
ants,  of  whom  Sir  George  A.  Touche,  Bt.  may  be  considered  the 
most  prominent.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  brothers  John 
and  Alexander  Young  who  deserted  Scotland  for  London  and  in  the 
late  1860’s  formed  Turquand,  Youngs  &  Co.  in  the  City.^®  From  this 
time  forward,  the  brothers  made  numerous  journeys  to  America  and 
the  Continent  of  Europe  on  auditing  missions,  also  frequently  pur¬ 
chasing  art  treasures  for  their  superb  London  collections. 

It  was  not  until  the  Companies  Act  of  1900  that  a  British  enter¬ 
prise  was  required  to  provide  for  an  annual  examination  of  its  ac¬ 
counts.  However,  long  before  that  date,  auditing  of  limited  com¬ 
panies,  large  partnerships,  and  certain  government  oflRces  had  be¬ 
come  an  important  part  of  the  professional  accountant’s  duties,  as 
had  the  functions  of  registration  and  secretaryship  in  company  af¬ 
fairs.  The  tragic  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  on  2  October 
1878  directed  attention  to  public  accountancy  when  leading  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Glasgow  practitioners  assumed  charge  of  the  liquidation, 
while  others  gave  prosecution  or  defense  testimony.^^ 

During  the  involved  htigation  which  followed  the  failure,  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  was  made  of  bank  balance  sheets  and  audit  require- 


trated  in  All  Cases  that  Can  Occur  in  Trade,  Domestic  or  Foreign,  Proper  or 
Company.  After  detailing  a  series  of  complicated  transactions  on  joint  account, 
the  author  concludes  that  the  adventurers  “put  the  above  materials  into  the 
hands  of  an  accountant,  for  a  true  state  of  their  affairs,  in  order  to  reach  a  settle¬ 
ment  with  each  other  which  is  now  required.” 

”  The  firm  served  as  auditors  of  the  Caledonian  Railway  in  Glasgow,  the 
North  of  Scotland  Bank  in  Aberdeen,  and  many  business  enterprises  in  England 
and  Ireland. 

”  The  Bank  had  been  formed  in  1839  with  a  total  capital  of  £1  million,  but 
it  had  not  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  limited  liability  feature  of  the 
Companies  Act,  since  the  formation  cl  the  Bank  antedated  these  acts.  At  the 
time  of  its  collapse,  it  had  133  branches,  more  than  1,200  proprietors,  over  £8 
in  deposits,  and  about  £800,000  of  note  circulation. 
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ments.  In  1878,  no  official  bank  auditing  was  r^juired  and  only  a 
perfunctory  system  of  checking  was  carried  out  by  the  directors. 
This  superficial  system  consisted  of  the  chief  accountant  calling  the 
balances  from  the  balance  book  while  the  directors  checked  these 
balances  against  the  items  appearing  in  the  weekly  balance  book, 
the  branches’  balance  book,  and  the  correspondents’  balance  book. 
In  the  balance  book  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  accountant,  each 
branch  was  treated  as  a  debtor  to  or  creditor  of  the  Bank.  In  the 
ledger,  contrary  to  modem  practice,  the  amount  of  deposits  at  any 
branch,  the  bills  discounted,  and  the  cash  on  hand  were  not  entered. 
It  is  fortunate  that  the  liquidation  proceedings  of  the  City  of  Glas¬ 
gow  Bank  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  able  Edinburgh  account¬ 
ant,  James  Haldane,  of  the  firm  of  Lindsay,  Jamieson  &  Haldane. 
He  succeeded  in  forming  a  new  company  to  acquire  the  remaining 
assets  of  the  Bank  with  a  view  to  their  eventual  successful  liquida¬ 
tion.^* 

The  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  failure  led  to  the  enactment  of  the 
1879  measure  which  provided  for  the  limitation  of  shareholders’ 
liability,  and  also  made  provision  for  the  audit  of  accounts  of  all 
financial  institutions,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
by  a  pubhc  accountant.  It  is  ironical  that  the  appalhng  losses  visited 
upon  the  shareholders  of  this  Scottish  bank  should  culminate  in 
drastic  legislation  affecting  the  whole  English  banking  world.  This 
was  a  reversal  of  the  honored  premise  that  the  supposedly  im¬ 
pregnable  Scottish  banking  system  had  been  the  original  inspiration 
for  the  establishment  of  joint  stock  banking  in  England  and  Wales.^* 

Although  there  was  keen  rivalry  among  Scottish  Chartered  Ac¬ 
countants  for  such  appointments  as  Trustee  in*  Bankmptcy,  it  was 
recognized  after  1864  that  practitioners  must  be  bound  by  a  strict 
code  of  etiquette  in  all  of  their  professional  dealings,  with  every 
form  of  advertisement  banned.  Probably  the  most  famous  letter 
concerning  Scottish  professional  attributes  was  written  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  the  summer  of  1820  to  his  brother  who  was  the  Paymaster 
of  the  70th  Regiment.  A  portion  of  this  letter  follows: 

If  my  nephew  is  steady,  cautious,  fond  of  a  sedentary  life  and  quiet  pursuits, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  proficient  in  arithmetic,  and  with  a  disposition  towards 
the  presentation  of  its  highest  branches,  he  cannot  follow  a  better  line  than  that 

'*  See  Obituary  Notice  of  James  Haldane  in  The  Accountants’  Magazine 
(Dec.,  1906),  pp.  544-49. 

’•  Additional  discussion  will  be  found  in  the  writer’s  “The  Victorian  Age  of 
Acct)untancy,”  The  Chartered  Accountant  in  Australia  (Sept.,  1954),  pp.  131- 
40. 

"  John  G.  Lockhart,  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott  (New  York,  1914),  VI,  223. 
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of  an  accountant.  It  is  highly  respectable  .  .  .  but  if  .  .  .  the  lad  has  a  de¬ 
cided  turn  for  active  life  and  adventure  .  .  .  you  will  never  make  him  an 
accountant;  you  will  never  be  able  to  convert  such  a  sword  into  a  pruning  hook. 

Sir  Walter’s  advice  was  heeded.  His  nephew  decided  to  enter  the 
Army  and  died  a  General  in  1875. 

Little  is  known  of  oflBce  life  in  the  early  years  of  the  Scottish 
profession,  but  practice  was  conducted  in  the  same  streets  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Glasgow  as  it  is  today,  generally  in  the  original  Adam 
houses  bordering  the  handsome,  tree  shaded  squares.  As  far  as  is 
known,  no  history  of  a  Scottish  accounting  partnership  has  been 
prepared.  Some  of  the  early  firms  still  in  existence  are  D.  A.  Guth- 
bertson.  Provan  &  Strong,  estabhshed  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  Kerr,  MacLeod  &  Macfarlan,  founded  in  1804;  and  McGlel- 
land,  Ker  &  Co.,  established  in  1824.  Barstow  &  Millar,  founded  in 
Edinburgh  in  1830,  also  has  much  history  to  relate  as  it  produced 
two  presidents  and  one  secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  Society,  while 
two  of  its  former  apprentices  became  professors  of  accounting  at 
Edinburgh  University. 

The  need  for  co-operation  among  professional  men  was  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  formative  years  of  the  Scottish  profession,  and  cul¬ 
minated  in  October,  1854,  when  Lord  Palmerston  signed  a  Royal 
Charter  incorporating  the  Society  of  Accountants  in  Edinburgh. 
In  petitioning  for  this  Charter,  the  Society  announced  its  purposes 
as  seeking  “to  unite  into  one  body  those  at  present  practicing  the 
profession  and  to  promote  the  objects  which,  as  members  of  the 
same  profession,  they  entertain  in  common.”  It  also  stressed  that 
the  formation  of  the  Society  “would  tend  to  secure  in  the  members 
of  their  profession  the  quahfications  which  are  essential  to  the 
proper  performance  of  its  duties  and  would  consequently  conduce 
much  to  the  benefit  of  the  pubhc.”  A  secretary  of  this  Society, 
Richard  Brown,  edited  and  partly  wrote  A  History  of  Accountings 
and  Accountants  (Edinburgh,  1905),  and  a  member.  Dr.  David 
Murray,  prepared  Chapters  in  the  History  of  Bookkeeping,  Account¬ 
ancy  and  Commercial  Arithmetic  (Edinburgh,  1930). 

By  Supplementary  Royal  Charter  dated  31  May  1951,  the  style 
of  the  Edinburgh  Society  was  changed  to  The  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants  of  Scotland,  with  the  Institute  of  Accountants  and  Actu¬ 
aries  in  Glasgow  (which  had  been  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter 
in  1855)  and  the  Society  of  Accountants  in  Aberdeen  (incorporated 
by  Royal  Charter  in  1867)  absorbed  by  amalgamation.  Mention 
should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  there  was  some  mutual  consulta- 
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tion  before  1951  between  the  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen 
bodies,  but  no  formal  link  until  the  General  Examining  Board  was 
organized  in  1892,  under  a  plan  proposed  by  George  Auldjo  Jamie¬ 
son,  partner  in  the  Edinburgh  firm  of  Lindsay,  Jamieson  &  Hal- 
dane.2‘  In  addition,  a  Joint  Committee  of  Councils  was  organized 
during  the  first  war. 

Members  of  The  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  of  Scotland 
are  the  only  practitioners  in  the  world  entitled  to  place  after  their 
names  the  initials  “C.A.”  A  century  ago  there  were  about  100  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  bodies;  at  the  present  time  the 
Institute  has  more  than  5,600  on  its  rolls.  Scottish  Chartered  Ac¬ 
countants  have  carried  their  skill  to  the  far  comers  of  the  world. 
Before  the  turn  of  the  century  they  had  brought  accountancy  to 
Canada  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  and  to  the  United 
States.  Among  those  who  came  to  America  may  be  mentioned  Wil¬ 
liam  Caesar  who  with  Lewis  D.  Jones,  a  member  of  the  English 
Institute,  discharged  auditing  engagements  in  the  1890’s  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  American  partnership  of  Price,  Waterhouse 
&  Co.;  and  Alexander  Mackay,  of  Dundee,  who  with  a  number  of 
Scottish  associates  formed  the  Matador  Land  and  Cattle  Co.  in 
Texas  in  1882;  he  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  auditor  of  the 
St.  Andrews  Royal  and  Ancient  Golf  Club.^^  Others  were  James 
Marwick,  a  member  of  the  Glasgow  firm  of  Walker  &  Marwick,  who 
went  to  Austraha  to  investigate  affairs  of  companies  on  behalf  of 
British  owners  and,  in  1894,  established  the  American  facilities 
which  later  became  part  of  the  international  firm  of  Peat,  Marwick, 
Mitchell  &  Co.;  John  B.  Niven,  founder  of  the  American  partnership 
of  Touche,  Niven  &  Co.  and  former  president  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Accountants;  and  Arthur  Young,  who  journeyed  to  the  States 
in  1890  to  audit  the  accounts  of  Scottish-owned  citms  groves  and  in 
1906  founded  the  firm  now  bearing  his  name.^® 

“  Haldane  was  one  of  two  Chartered  Accountants  (the  other  being  Edwin 
Waterhouse,  senior  partner  of  the  London  firm  of  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.) 
appointed  to  the  1894  Company  Law  Amendment  Committee.  Many  of  the 
recommendations  of  this  Committee  were  included  in  the  Companies  Act  of 
1900. 

“  The  Matador  Land  and  Cattle  Co.,  comprising  8  million  acres,  second 
only  to  the  King  Ranch  in  size  in  the  United  States,  was  sold  by  its  Scottish 
owners  to  Lazard  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  1954. 

”  These  careers  may  be  contrasted  to  that  of  an  English  Chartered  Accoimt- 
ant  who  practiced  in  the  United  States  from  1901  to  1911.  See  “Arthur  Lowes 
Dickinson:  Pioneer  in  American  Professional  Accountancy,”  Bulletin  of  the 
Business  Historical  Society  (April,  1947),  pp.  27-38;  and  “Arthur  Lowes  Dick¬ 
inson:  English  Gentleman  and  International  Accountant,”  a  series  of  articles 
appearing  in  The  Accountant  from  26  July  to  20  Sept.  1947. 
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From  1898  an  Association  of  Scottish  Chartered  Accountants  in 
London  pursued  a  vital  program.  One  Glasgow  member.  Sir 
William  McLintock,  Bt.,  opened  a  London  oflBce  ii.  1912,  and  later 
became  extremely  active  through  appointment  on  Governmental 
Commissions  and  as  chief  reorganizer  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company  Group  in  the  early  1930’s.  Another  London-dom¬ 
iciled  Scotsman,  Sir  John  Mann,  K.B.E.,  was  the  son  of  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  and  was  himself  admitted 
to  membership  in  1885.  He  entered  his  father’s  firm,  John  Mann  & 
Son  (later  Mann,  Judd,  Gordon  &  Co.)  in  1880  and  became  senior 
partner  thirty  years  later.  Mann  joined  the  staff  of  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  1915;  two  years 
later  he  was  named  Assistant  Financial  Secretary  of  the  Ministry 
and  Controller  of  Munitions  Contracts.  He  had  an  active  role  in 
the  development  of  costing  which,  as  early  as  1891,  he  termed  a  “neg¬ 
lected  branch  of  accounting.” 

The  increase  in  income  taxes  during  and  after  the  First  World 
War  led  to  further  expansion  of  the  accounting  profession,  and 
amicable  relations  have  always  existed  between  accountants  and 
attorneys  in  the  field  of  British  tax  practice.  Before  the  first  war 
Chartered  Accountants  began  to  enter  industry  in  large  numbers  as 
directors  or  managers  and,  after  it,  during  the  period  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  rationahzation  of  industry,  many  of  them  were  added  to  the 
boards  of  British  companies.  This  trend  from  practical  to  indus¬ 
trial  accountancy,  initiated  in  the  twenties,  was  accelerated  by 
World  War  11  and,  more  recently,  by  the  British  Labor  Party’s  pro¬ 
gram  to  nationalize  20  per  cent  of  the  economy.  All  of  these  changes 
have  had  serious  professional  and  educational  implications.^'^ 

Today  many  Scottish  accountants  serve  in  London  and  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  England,  and  nearly  1,000  members  of  The  Institute  of 
Chartered  Accountants  of  Scotland  reside  in  71  foreign  countries. 
Close  afiBliations  have  always  been  fostered  between  Scottish  uni¬ 
versities  and  the  accounting  profession.  The  first  Chair  in  Account¬ 
ing  and  Business  Method  was  established  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
buigh  in  1919;  six  years  later  a  similar  institution  was  set  up  at 

**  Copious  reference  is  made  to  Sir  John  Mann  by  S.  Paul  Gamer  in  Evolution 
of  Cost  Accounting  to  1925,  University  of  Alabama,  1954,  and  by  David  Solo¬ 
mons  in  Studies  in  Costing  (London,  1952). 

*  Sir  Frederick  T.  Alban,  “Socialization  in  Great  Britain  and  Its  Effects  on 
the  Accounting  Profession,”  reprinted  in  Proceedings  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Accoimtants,  1948.  Also  see  the  writer’s  “Nationalization  of  British  Indus¬ 
try,”  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  (May,  1952),  pp. 
146-61. 
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Glasgow  University  through  the  gift  of  D.  Johnstone  Smith,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Glasgow  accounting  body.  Summer  schools  for  members 
have  been  scheduled  at  St.  Andrews  University  since  1953. 

Training  under  articles  was  inaugurated  in  Scotland  before  1854 
with  elasticity  stressed  as  to  the  number  of  apprentices  in  any  oflBce. 
The  Scottish  Institute  is  the  only  body  in  the  United  Kingdom  which 
has  taken  direct  responsibility  for  the  training  of  its  students;  it 
maintains  its  own  tutorial  classes  and  requires  attendance  at  uni¬ 
versity  courses  in  law  and  political  economy.  A  committee  is  now 
surveying  the  system  of  training  and  education  of  apprentice  Char¬ 
tered  Accountants,  especially  studying  how  within  a  reasonable 
hmit  of  years  to  satisfy  the  need  for  a  high  standard  of  general 
education,  professional  training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
accounting,  and  speciahzation  in  one  or  more  branches  of  the  field; 
how  to  provide  by  a  variety  of  methods  and  facilities  for  professional 
education  and  discussion;  and  how  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
mihtary  service.  Student  societies  provide  clerks  with  opportunity 
to  hear  papers  and  to  meet  leaders  whose  names  are  household 
words  in  the  profession.  Once  devoted  largely  to  auditing,  these 
discussions  now  concentrate  more  upon  management  accounting, 
taxation,  and  economic  topics  than  formerly.  A  great  deal  of  interest 
is  expressed  in  education  for  management  in  Scotland  and,  indeed, 
in  other  parts  of  Britain  today,  some  of  which  stems  from  the  reports 
prepared  by  the  Anglo-American  Productivity  Teams,  by  the  Carr- 
Saunders’  Committee  on  Education  for  Commerce  (1949),  and  by 
the  Urwick  Committee  on  Education  for  Management  ( 1947 ) .  Part 
of  tliis  interest,  too,  stems  from  greater  famiharity  with  American 
methods  of  costing  because,  since  1945,  75  per  cent  of  the  North 
American  companies  making  investments  in  Britain  have  made  them 
in  Scotland.^* 

The  recently  celebrated  Scottish  Centenary,  attended  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  54  accounting  societies  from  21  countries,  the  fiftieth 
birthday  observed  by  The  Association  of  Certified  and  Corporate 
Accountants  late  last  year,  and  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  marked 
by  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  in  England  and  Wales 
in  May,  1955,  present  a  challenge  to  practitioners  and  scholars  —  an 
invitation  to  enlarge  the  range  of  accounting  history.  This  aim  can- 

*  Examples  are  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Coca-Cola  Co.,  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  Inc.,  Hoover  Co.,  International  Business  Machines  Corp.,  and  U.  S. 
Time  Corp.  These  companies  followed  the  tradition  of  Babct^k  &  Wilcox, 
started  in  Scotland  in  1897,  and  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  set  up  in  the 
1860’s  and  now  the  largest  plant  in  the  company’s  world-wide  organization. 


not  be  achieved  overnight.  It  will  require  a  greater  wisdom,  a 
greater  objectivity  of  judgment,  a  greater  support  of  nontechnical 
research  than  have  yet  been  achieved  in  many  countries,  including 
the  United  States.  Impetus  for  this  program  is  inherent  in  the  words 
of  one  of  Scotland’s  noblest  sons,  John  Buchan,  who  once  declared: 
“No  great  cause  is  ever  lost  or  won.  The  battle  must  always  be  re¬ 
newed  and  the  creed  restated  as  the  old  formulas,  once  so  potent  a 
revelation,  become  only  dim  antiquarian  echoes.” 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Foreign  Oil  and  the  Free  World.  By  Leonard  M.  Fanning,  New  York,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1954.  Pp.  xiii  -f  400.  $6.00. 

This  book  is  a  survey  of  world  oil  operations  and  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
business  history  in  the  normal  sense  of  the  word,  although  it  does  contain  a  good 
deal  of  informal  historical  material.  The  author,  who  has  been  writing  on  oil 
subjects  since  the  time  of  the  First  World  War,  is  familiar  with  his  material 
from  long  experience  and  long  ago  demonstrated  his  abihty  to  do  the  patient 
^  fact-gathering  that  i'  necessary  to  good  journalism.  Mr.  Fanning  edited  the  now 

defunct  OU  Trade  ]o\imal  some  thirty-five  years  ago;  shortly  after  the  creation 
of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  in  the  early  1920’s  he  became  its  director 
of  publicity  and  statistics;  he  has  authored  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica’s  “Pe- 
‘  trolexun”  ertry  smce  the  Twelfth  Edition  of  the  Britannica  in  1922,  and  has 

published  three  somewhat  similar  survey  books  on  oil  operations  in  1938,  1945, 
and  1947. 

Mr.  Fanning’s  present  work.  Foreign  Oil  and  the  Free  World,  is  journalistic 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  The  author  has  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  an 
ability  to  write  well  and  clearly,  and  willingness  to  do  the  long  hours  of  re¬ 
search  necessary  to  a  survey  treatment  of  such  a  broad  subject.  It  is  not  un¬ 
natural  that  his  point  of  view  is  generally  favorable  to  the  oil  companies.  Lest 
the  academic  reader  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Fanning’s  favorable  find¬ 
ing  stems  largely  from  his  past  associations,  it  would  be  well  to  point  out  that 
even  writers  normally  hostile  to  business  have  had  a  great  many  kind  things  to 
say  in  recent  years  about  the  probity  and  sense  of  responsibility  of  large  inter¬ 
national  oil  companies,  particularly  in  their  dealings  with  the  governments  of 
so-called  “under-developed”  countries. 

'The  bulk  of  Foreign  OU  and  the  Free  World  is  given  over  to  discussion  of 
American  companies’  operations  in  two  general  areas.  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  Middle  East.  Mr.  Fanning  also  has  short  but  adequate  chapters  on 
recent  developments  in  Canada,  a  summary  of  the  Cartel  suit  brought  in  1952 
and  still  in  the  courts,  the  settlement  of  the  Iranian  oil  dispute,  a  quick  look  at 
the  oil  situation  in  Russia,  and  a  very  interesting  examination  of  profitability  — 
or  lack  of  it  —  entitled  “Does  Foreign  Oil  Pay?”  Two  appendices  occupy  nearly 
a  quarter  of  the  book  and  contain  in  handy  form  a  number  of  statistical  tables, 
texts,  and  details  of  concessions  not  easily  come  by.  The  chapter  on  profitability 
is  backed  up  by  several  pages  of  individual  company  figures  showing  expenditure 
and  income  of  particular  companies  in  given  coimtries,  although  the  companies 
are  not  in  every  case  identified  by  name. 

For  those  segments  of  the  oil  industry  not  actually  engaged  in  overseas  oper¬ 
ations  and  for  the  student  and  teacher  interested  in  international  oil,  this  book 
»  is  an  interesting  and  reliable  addition  to  the  literature  of  petroleum.  Its  style 

is  simple  and  easy  to  understand,  making  it  perfectly  comprehensible  to  the 
general  reader,  but  I  am  afraid  that  a  man  with  only  a  passing  interest  in  the 
subject  will  not  take  the  time  to  read  a  book  of  this  length. 

»  There  are  end-paper  maps,  36  pages  of  half-tone  illustrations,  a  good  index, 

and  the  book  is  well  printed  and  bound. 

Kendall  Beaton 

Shell  Oil  Company 

«  •  « 
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Hugh  Roy  Cullen:  A  Story  of  American  Opportunity.  By  Ed  Kilman  and  Theon 
Wright.  New  York,  Prentice-HaU,  Inc.,  1954.  Pp.  384.  $4.00. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  and  without  doubt  one  of  the  wealthiest  members 
of  the  phenomenal  world  of  the  Texas  oil  millionaires  is  Roy  Cullen.  In  their 
biography,  Hugh  Roy  Cullen:  A  Story  of  American  Opportunity,  Ed  Kilman 
and  Theon  Wright  have  gone  back  over  the  difiBcult  road  that  Mr.  Cullen  took 
from  his  days  as  a  poor,  hard-working  youth  to  the  heights  he  reached  as  King 
of  the  Wildcatters  and  as  the  self-styled  “selfish”  philanthropist.  Unfortunately 
the  course  seems  to  have  been  a  bit  too  difficult  for  the  authors  to  cover  with 
any  degree  of  literary  success.  It  is  obvious  that  their  intentions  were  the  best, 
and  if  adulation  were  the  essential  of  a  valuable  biography,  then  Messrs.  Kilman 
and  Wright  might  be  considered  successful.  But  the  portrait  of  a  man  requires 
perspective  and  a  sense  of  proportion  which  their  book  lacks,  and  without  those 
qualities  the  account  falls  far  short  of  the  heights  the  authors  wished  to  attain 
and  the  impact  the  book  might  have  had.  Even  adulation  does  not  do  the  job 
it  might  when  there  is  so  little  hterary  skill  to  support  it. 

The  story  of  Roy  Cullen’s  youth  and  young  manhood  is  one  of  industry  and 
determination.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  quit  the  public  grade  school  in  San 
Antonio  and  took  his  first  job  in  a  candy  factory  for  $3.00  a  week.  At  sixteen 
he  left  home  for  Schulenberg,  Texas,  where  he  met  the  girl  he  would  eventually 
marry,  and  started  the  first  period  of  his  business  career  in  a  cotton-buying  firm. 
As  a  self-taught  buyer  he  moved  among  the  cotton  markets  of  the  Southwest, 
and  as  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  a  result  of  a  very  short  service 
in  the  Dallas  Zouaves,  he  homesteaded  land  in  Western  Oklahoma.  Those  were 
colorful  days  in  the  untamed  Southwest  before  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
Roy  Cullen  had  a  number  of  colorful  experiences.  Although  the  stories  are  not 
skillfully  told,  they  do  keep  the  biographers  on  their  course  of  establishing  Roy 
Cullen  as  a  true  rugged  individualist.  In  1911,  Mr.  Cullen,  then  married  and 
a  father,  decided  to  leave  the  faltering  cotton  business  in  Oklahoma  and  moved 
to  Houston.  It  was  a  fateful  move,  for  his  activities  and  associations  there 
brought  him  the  opportimity  to  enter  the  oil  business. 

For  the  reader’s  interest  in  getting  a  clear  picture  of  how  Mr.  Cullen  pro¬ 
gressed  and  achieved  his  success  and  his  relationship  to  the  Texas  scene  in 
which  he  operated,  the  book  wiU  offer  little  satisfaction.  It  is  advisable  that 
the  reader  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  oil  industry  in  order  to  interpret  Mr. 
Cullen’s  role,  for  the  authors  have  used  their  facts  carelessly  and  have  all  but 
omitted  a  chronological  structiue.  Dramatic  dialogue  better  suited  to  fiction  and 
incredible  exaggerations  becloud  the  story  and  leave  the  reader  more  skeptical 
than  convinced  of  the  history.  It  is  a  fact  in  the  oil  industry  that  someone 
frequently  finds  oil  in  a  field  abandoned  by  others.  Perhaps  Mr.  Cullen  had  a 
greater  percentage  of  successes  in  that  way,  but  his  ability  to  do  so  is  not 
unique  and  it  seems  doubtful  that  the  big  oil  companies  were  quite  as  blunder¬ 
ing  as  the  authors  imply.  Fortunately  for  the  book’s  acceptance,  it  is  undeniable 
that  Roy  Cullen  knew  how  to  find  oil  and  did  find  millions  of  barrels  of  it. 
By  1930  he  had  tapped  oil  reservoirs  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  Humble,  and  Pierce 
Junction  fields  and  was  a  well-esrublished  oil  operator.  In  the  following  years 
his  discoveries  in  other  great  'fexas  fields  confirmed  his  fame  as  King  of  the 
Wildcatters  and  one  of  the  world’s  richest  men. 

Early  in  the  1930’s,  Mr.  Cullen  began  to  give  much  attention  to  politics  and 
to  the  philanthropies  that  were  to  endear  him  to  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  citizens 
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in  Houston.  Perhaps  the  only  match  for  his  generosity  in  giving  away  money 
is  the  liberal  way  in  which  he  gives  his  advice  to  political  candidates  and  office¬ 
holders.  From  his  position  in  the  right  wing  of  the  Republican  Party  he  has 
sent  out  a  prodigious  amount  of  words  and  money  to  support  or  defeat  men 
and  measiures  according  to  his  convictions.  The  main  plank  in  his  personal  plat¬ 
form  is  the  defense  of  what  he  terms  free  enterprise  against  “creeping  social¬ 
ism.”  Following  his  own  dictates  of  patriotism  he  has  sent  praise,  advice,  or 
criticism  to  such  men  as  President  Eisenhower,  Robert  Taft,  Harold  Stassen, 
Douglas  MacArthur,  and  Harry  S.  Tnunan.  Because  there  are  many  quotations 
and  excerpts  from  Mr.  Cullen’s  correspondence  and  speeches,  the  reader  gets  a 
definite  understanding  of  his  political  position.  The  authors’  treatment  is  dra¬ 
matic  and  over-drawn,  but  they  seem  to  have  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  this 
phase  of  the  story,  perhaps  because  of  their  own  knowledge  of  the  events  and 
the  opporhmity  to  use  Mr.  Cullen’s  files  as  source  material. 

Like  his  political  advice,  Roy  Cullen’s  philanthropy  has  been  directed  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  convictions.  A  great  believer  in  the  value  and  power  of  education,  he 
chose  to  aid  the  University  of  Houston  in  1932.  'The  first  building,  built  in 
memory  of  Mr.  Cullen’s  only  son,  who  was  killed  on  a  drilling  rig,  started  a 
series  of  donations  that  have  reached  many  millions  of  dollars.  The  stipulations 
are  only  that  the  university  must  always  be  a  college  for  working  men  and 
women  and  their  children;  it  is  not  to  be  another  rich  man’s  college.  Other 
Cullen  gifts  have  gone  to  Houston  hospitals  and  medical  institutions  no  matter 
what  their  religious  affiliation.  Mr.  Cullen  has  explained  that  the  charitable 
gifts  he  and  his  wife  have  made  were  motivated  by  selfishness;  they  want  to 
see  their  money  spent  so  they  can  enjoy  the  spending.  He  believes  that  no 
particular  credit  is  due  him  because  he  gives  his  money  away,  for  he  found  most 
of  it  in  the  groimd. 

This  will  not  be  a  new  story  to  most  readers.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  publicity  given  Mr.  Cullen  in  recent  years  and  much  of  it  more  interesting 
than  his  biography.  The  book  is  treated  like  a  novel  with  the  authors  knowing 
the  innermost  thoughts  of  their  subjects  and  the  meaning  of  every  glance.  Ap¬ 
parently  in  their  dramatic  trend  they  even  considered  the  story  epochal,  since 
any  number  of  events  are  indicated  as  having  occurred  a  century,  three  quarters 
of  a  century,  half  a  century,  or  just  one  hundred  years  before  or  after  a  develop¬ 
ment  in  Mr.  Cullen’s  life.  Such  exaggeration  cannot  help  but  detract  from  the 
book’s  worth.  Whether  or  not  a  reader  wholly  admires  or  disagrees  with  Mr. 
Cullen,  it  is  certain  that  he  is  a  fine  oil  man  and  an  extraordinary  citizen  worthy 
of  a  better  biography. 

Elizabeth  Bricker  Currier 

San  Francisco 


•  •  • 

The  New  England  Merchants  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  Bernard  Bailyn. 
Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1955.  Pp.  viii  -f  249.  $4.75. 

The  Puritan  Oligarchy’s  fall  from  power  sixty  years  after  its  establishment  is 
not  a  new  story.  Historians  generally  agree  on  its  causes:  the  non-Puritan  im¬ 
migration  after  1660,  the  second  generation’s  lack  of  religious  fervor,  and  the 
conflict  between  Puritan  isolationism  and  England’s  growing  imperial  con¬ 
sciousness.  Dr.  Bailyn  does  not  quarrel  with  that  interpretation,  but  seeks  to 
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define  the  merchants’  role  in  transmuting  the  seventeenth-centiuy  Bible  Com¬ 
monwealth  into  the  eighteenth-century  hub  of  commerce. 

By  an  examination  of  the  merchants’  activities,  from  the  gathering  of  the 
knowledge  that  made  settlement  feasible  through  the  revolt  against  the  Domin¬ 
ion  of  New  England,  he  has  detailed  “the  crystallization  of  the  interests  and 
social  character  of  the  merchant  group.’’  'The  Puritan  ethic  of  brisiness  con¬ 
trolled  by  moral  laws,  of  “just  price,’’  collided  with  the  merchants’  efforts  to 
fulfill  their  role  in  society.  Their  hmction  was  to  find  a  staple  to  pay  for  the 
English  manufactures  required  by  the  settlers.  At  first  the  fur  trade  was  thought 
to  be  the  solution,  but  that  proved  to  be  a  “swampy  El  Dorado,”  for  the  beaver 
was  to  symbolize  New  York,  not  New  England.  Efforts  at  economic  self-suflR-  t 

ciency  in  ironware  and  textiles  also  failed.  By  mid-century  the  New  England 
merchant  was  forced  far  afield  to  find  a  staple  acceptable  to  his  English  credi¬ 
tors  —  the  luxury  products  of  Spain,  the  Wine  Islands,  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  development  of  this  triangular  trade,  with  New  and  Old  England  form-  *’ 

ing  two  of  its  comers,  tied  Boston  to  London  through  “the  umbilical  cord”  of 
New  England’s  commercial  needs.  Because  of  the  intricate  trade  patterns  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  the  triangle,  the  merchant  was  forced  to  rely  heavily  upon 
personal  relationships  in  his  business  dealings.  These  complex  relationships 
evolved  from  the  importance  of  credit  in  colonial  business  operations,  for  mer¬ 
chants  extended  credit  only  to  friends,  relatives,  or  those  with  established  repu¬ 
tations.  'This  point  is  developed  by  Dr.  Bailyn  throughout  the  study. 

After  1660,  when  royal  controls  were  extended  to  New  England,  a  trans¬ 
formation  took  place  in  its  society.  Gradually  merchants  realized  that  par¬ 
ticipation  in  an  imperial  community  had  both  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
though  the  author  concludes  that  the  former  outweighed  the  latter.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  loss  of  Nova  Scotia’s  trade  to  the  French  was  balanced,  under  the 
Navigation  Acts,  by  eliminating  French  and  Dutch  competition  in  the  West 
Indian  trade.  Before  1675  the  Navigation  Acts  were  only  a  minor  hindrance 
to  New  England  because  of  royal  preoccupation  with  the  Dutch  Wars;  after 
1675  the  merchants’  complaints  centered  not  so  much  on  the  laws  themselves, 
since  the  bulk  of  their  commerce  was  “mercantilistically  sound,”  but  on  their 
enforcement  by  “customs  racketeers.” 

This  growing  involvement  in  the  empire  fostered  a  sense  of  group  identifica¬ 
tion  among  New  England’s  businessmen  that  conflicted  wiLh  Puritan  separatism. 

The  merchants’  “guiding  principles  were  not  social  stability,  order,  and  the 
disciphne  of  the  senses,  but  mobility,  growth,  and  the  enjoyment  of  life.”  This 
conflict,  first  evidenced  in  the  1637  Antinomian  controversy,  culminated  in  the 
power  struggle  of  the  1680’s  between  the  merchants  and  the  Oligarchy,  with 
the  former  using  every  available  weapon,  including  the  obsequious  Edward 
Randolph.  Randolph’s  role  in  breaking  the  Ohgarchy’s  political  power,  only 
to  be  cast  aside  by  his  erstwhile  allies,  the  merchants,  whets  one’s  appetite 
for  a  full-scale  study  of  his  career.  , 

Dr.  Bailyn  sums  up  New  England’s  first  sixty  years  by  developing  four  per¬ 
manent  principles  that  would  guide  the  merchant  group’s  interests  during  the 
next  seventy  years:  maintenanc*e  of  friendly  ties  with  English  officialdom, 
thereby  gaining  the  profits  of  government  contacts;  dominance  of  local  govern-  t 

ment  so  as  to  preserve  a  friendly  business  atmosphere;  resolution  of  the  con¬ 
flicts  between  the  merchants  and  the  royal  placemen,  either  by  guiding  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  appointment,  or  by  coming  to  terms  with  them;  and  continuance  of  the 
search  for  suitable  returns  to  England. 
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This  reviewer  feels  a  certain  sympathy  for  those  areas  that  fall  under  Massa¬ 
chusetts’  shadow.  From  Bible  Commonwealth  to  Bay  State,  Massachusetts  has 
so  dominated  the  scene  that  it  is  virtually  synonymous  with  New  England. 
Dr.  Bailyn’s  efforts  to  overcome  its  inexorable  magnetism  could  meet  with 
only  partial  success.  Also,  two  typographical  errors  have  crept  in:  using  1664 
for  1684  (page  172),  and  inserting  an  unnecessary  line  of  type  (page  186). 
Nevertheless,  the  scholar  will  find  a  significant  and  well-documented  study  of 
“the  dynamic  economic  force  in  the  northern  colonies”  that  deserves  his  atten¬ 
tion;  the  general  reader  will  find  a  very  well-written  and  stimulating  analysis 
of  the  role  of  the  businessman  in  developing  a  society  that  left  a  lasting  imprint 
upon  American  life. 

Indeed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  volume  will  stimulate  scholarly  evalua¬ 
tions  of  the  merchant’s  role  in  other  colonies,  especially  New  York,  an  area  that 
has  suffered  unwarranted  historical  neglect.  And,  as  Dr.  Bailyn  comments, 
British  historians  might  well  examine  the  void  in  their  literature:  the  seven¬ 
teenth-century  English  merchant,  a  gap  which  handicaps  the  American  scholar 
seeking  a  well-rounded  story. 

Lawrence  H.  Leder 

New  York  University 
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Man  Against  Fire:  Fire  Insurance  —  Protection  from  Disaster.  By  Bob  Con- 
sidine.  Garden  City,  New  York,  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1955.  Pp.  346. 
$5.00. 

From  an  account  of  the  evolution  of  fire  insurance  in  the  United  States  in¬ 
tended  for  the  general  reader  one  does  not  expect  a  penetrating  analysis  of  the 
problems  besetting  that  industry.  In  a  field,  however,  where  there  is  a  lament¬ 
able  paucity  of  scholarly  historical  research,  a  popularization  can  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  to  historians.  Through  a  colorful  sketch  of  essential  aspects  of 
the  business  illustrated  by  anecdotes  rich  in  human  interest,  the  author  gives  a 
graphic  portrayal  of  the  stages  through  which  the  industry  passed.  A  top- 
notch  reporter,  Mr.  Considine  has  a  keen  scent  for  the  dramatic,  but  does  not 
neglect  the  more  prosaic  aspects  of  the  fire  insurance  business. 

If  there  is  a  basic  theme  in  the  volume,  it  is  that  through  adversity  and 
financial  disaster  the  industry  grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  stable  and  most  ably 
managed  in  the  United  States.  This  school  of  hard  knocks,  so  to  speak,  is  most 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  tragedy  of  repeated  holocausts  which  exacted  a  heavy 
toll  in  life  and  property  and  toppled  many  an  insurance  company.  Nevertheless, 
as  the  author  notes,  “out  of  holocaust  often  came  regulations  and  precautionary 
measures  which  meant  a  better  world  in  which  to  live.”  (P.  51.)  It  is  only 
too  true  that  “most  fire-prevention  legislation  comes  after  calamities  which  — 
properly  combated  —  could  have  been  avoided.  Public  indignation  is  the  great 
spawner  of  reforms.”  (P.  69. ) 

The  growth  of  co-operation  to  combat  the  ruinous  effects  of  cutthroat  com¬ 
petition  is  another  major  theme.  There  are  several  chapters  that  describe  the 
value  of  fruitful  collalx>ration  (as  distinguished  from  collusion)  in  setting  just 
rates,  in  assuring  adequate  commissions  to  agents  and  brokers,  in  encouraging 
fire  prevention  efforts  as  well  as  more  effective  fire-fighting  techniques  and 
devices,  and  in  other  ways. 
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From  the  work  one  can  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  basic  principles  underlying 
fire  insurance,  its  difPerent  varieties,  and  its  value  to  both  American  industry 
and  the  general  public.  It  contains  a  useful  fire  insurance  glossary  and  interest¬ 
ing  appendices.  The  activities  of  those  ubiquitous  and  persistent  individuals, 
the  fire  insurance  agents  and  brokers,  are  examined  with  imderstanding  and 
appreciation.  Would  that  there  were,  however,  an  historian  to  do  for  the  history 
of  fire  insurance  salesmanship  what  J.  Owen  Stalson  so  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  in  his  scholarly  annals  of  life  insurance  marketing!  Mr.  Considine,  a 
reporter,  not  a  scholar,  cannot  be  expected  to  perform  such  a  herculean  task. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  a  business  historian,  the  book  is  lacking  in  its  fail¬ 
ure  to  link  fire  insurance  history  with  other  fields  of  insurance  and  with  the  < 

more  basic  developments  in  American  economic  history.  One  does  not  gain 
an  understanding  of  the  motivations  inspiring  the  entrepreneurs  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  There  is  no  adequate  analysis  of  the  role  and  activities  of  trade  asso¬ 
ciations.  On  this  subject  the  author  merely  whets  the  appetite  of  the  reader  but 
falk  far  short  of  satisfying  him. 

The  volume  contains  other  shortcomings.  The  bibliography  is  rather  brief 
and  does  not  include  the  more  competent  treatises  on  the  subject.  The  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  author  to  aimotate  his  material  is  also  regrettable,  especially 
for  those  who  may  want  to  pursue  further  study  of  individual  aspects  of  this 
broad  field. 

Mr.  Considine  has  an  enviable  capacity  for  illustrating  his  points  by  interest¬ 
ing  anecdote  and  apt  example.  His  work  is  no  “dry-as-dust”  history.  It  may 
well  encourage  the  general  reader  to  learn  more  of  fire  insurance  and  its  his¬ 
tory.  For  the  business  historian  it  may  serve  as  a  helpful  introduction  to  a 
field  where  much  research  remains  to  be  done. 

Harris  Proschansky 

Bronx,  New  York 
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British  Railway  History.  An  outline  from  the  accession  of  William  IV  to  the 
Nationalisation  of  Railways,  1830-1876.  By  Hamilton  Ellis,  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Roger  Lloyd.  London,  George  Allen  and  Unwin  Ltd.  [1954]. 
Pp.  ix  -f  443.  $6.75. 

This  was  a  difficult  book  to  write,  as  the  author  set  himself  an  almost  impos¬ 
sible  task.  His  aim,  according  to  the  Reverend  Canon  Roger  Lloyd,  who  sup¬ 
plied  the  introduction,  was  to  write  “the  first  single  and  uniform  history  of 
the  British  railway  companies  as  a  whole  from  the  day  when  the  very  first  steam 
passenger  trains  ran  to  the  day  when  the  old  companies  finally  ceased  to  exist.” 
The  author  himself  calls  the  work  an  outline  in  which  he  “endeavored  to  em¬ 
brace  all  that  is  most  important  and  much  that  is  complementary,  and  because 
a  book  must  live,  some  storytelling  as  well.”  This  is  a  good  description.  The 
book  is  well  organized  on  a  clear  plan.  It  cannot  be  called  thin,  nor  does  it 
lapse  into  an  encyclopedic  form  which  might  well  have  happened  in  view  of  the 
variety  of  themes  it  covers. 

Here  is  to  be  found  the  history  of  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  accounts  of 
routes,  the  building  of  rights  of  way,  the  problem  of  gauges,  struggles  for  in¬ 
corporation,  financing,  railroads  and  politics,  struggles  for  control,  rate  wars, 
locomotives,  tunnels,  bridges,  accidents,  the  cleaning  of  cars,  uniforms,  per- 
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sonalities,  speeds,  mechanical  development,  signals,  station  architecture,  meals, 
handling  of  baggage,  social  influence,  and  almost  any  other  theme  which  could 
come  to  the  mind  of  one  interested  in  British  railway  development.  Where 
fuller  information  is  readily  available  the  author  gives  the  source. 

It  is  not  an  easy  book  to  read  and  the  reader  cannot  let  his  attention  waver. 
The  author  clearly  had  far  more  information  than  he  was  able  to  use,  with  the 
result  that  an  aside  in  the  narrative  may  well  give  in  a  few  lines  a  succinct 
history  of  some  important  development.  In  addition,  brief  but  interesting  items 
of  information  are  scattered  throughout  the  text,  such  as  the  fact  that  the  sta¬ 
tion  at  Moreton  on  the  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  was  in  an  enormous  hollow 
oak.  The  modem  station  appears  to  be  called  Moreton-on-Lugg,  though  Ellis 
does  not  say  so.  And  "at  Bittaford,”  we  are  told,  "is  a  very  fine  Mid-Victorian 
cylindrical  convenience,  like  a  giant  chessman.” 

The  author  clearly  got  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from  the  work  and  did  not 
allow  his  vast  amount  of  material  to  force  him  into  shallow  generalizations. 
He  was  not  afraid  to  speak  frankly.  He  did  not  like  Captain  Mark  Huish,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Grand  Junction  Railway,  and  wrote  of  "the  machinations  of  Huish 
with  his  fifth  column  of  phoney  shareholders.”  And  in  another  place  he  added 
"Huish  was  entirely  unscrupulous  and  entirely  merciless  in  his  business  deal¬ 
ings.” 

Although  enthusiastic  about  railroads,  Ellis  is  not  blind  to  their  faults.  He 
tells  of  the  attitude  of  railway  companies.  "In  the  middle  'forties,  third-class 
passengers  were  treated  as  badly  as  the  letter  of  the  Law  would  allow.  .  .  . 
At  that  time,  first  class  was  high-caste,  second  class  was  low-caste,  and  third 
class  was  outcast.”  Of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  he  wrote,  "The 
train  service  of  this,  one  of  the  busiest  railways  in  the  covmtry,  was  monu¬ 
mentally  bad,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  obsolescent,  clanking,  broken-down 
old  locomotives,  and  the  ugly  decrepit  carriages  with  which  it  was  worked.” 

Nothing  was  sacred  to  the  author.  One  can  well  imagine  that  some  eye¬ 
brows  will  be  raised  at  the  suggestion  that  if  the  Shrewsbury  station  had  been 
put  down  “in  the  Broad  at  Oxford,  it  would  have  been  an  improvement  on 
the  fa9ades  of  both  Balliol  and  Exeter.” 

Although  called  an  outline,  the  volume  includes  a  surprising  amount  of  de¬ 
tail.  For  example,  the  Morayshire  Railway  is  given  almost  a  page.  It  ran  from 
Elgin  to  Lossiemouth,  a  distance  of  only  five  and  three-quarter  miles.  It  had 
a  place,  however,  as  a  part  in  larger  plans.  But  the  stressing  of  small  details 
in  this  review  must  not  create  the  impression  that  the  book  does  not  include 
broad  treatments  as  well.  “The  warring  companies”  (pp.  176-226),  to  men¬ 
tion  but  one  chapter,  lays  bare  the  philosophy  of  railway  promoters  in  Britain 
a  century  ago. 

The  narrative  would  have  been  clearer  if  a  few  inexpensive  line  cuts  had 
been  included  to  illustrate  the  details  of  some  of  the  routes  and  the  competi¬ 
tion.  Some  American  readers,  at  least,  will  find  themselves  lost  in  a  maze  of 
competing  lines. 

When  a  reader  has  finished  this  book  he  will  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
development  and  organization  of  British  railways  to  1876,  the  equipment  that 
was  used,  and  the  men  who  built  and  operated  them.  He  will  want  to  travel 
over  some  of  the  competing  routes  and  particularly  the  Oxford,  Worcester  and 
Wolverampton  or  “Old  Worse  and  Worse.” 

James  J.  Talman 

The  University  of  Western  Ontario 
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V 


THE  REPUTATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 


BUSINESSMAN 

By  SIGMUND  DIAMOND.  How  their  own  societies  variously  rated  the 
characters  and  careers  of  six  giants  of  American  business  —  Girard,  Astor, 
Vanderbilt,  Morgan,  Rockefeller,  and  Ford  —  as  shown  by  what  the  press 
said  about  them  when  they  died.  From  a  hundred  years  ago  to  yeste^y, 
this  book  gives  us  fresh  and  fascinating  new  views  of  these  industrial  and 
financial  wizards  — and  of  their  reputations.  A  new  Study  m  Entreprc’ 
neurial  History.  $4.00 

NATHAN  TROTTER 

Philadelphia  Merchant,  1787-1853 

By  ELVA  TOOKER.  This  first  biography  of  a  notable  igth-century  Quaker 
merchant  shows  how  an  able  businessman  successfully  adjusted  his  policies 
and  practices  to  the  wars,  depressions,  and  economic  revolution,  of  his 
time.  The  history  of  Nathan  Trotter’s  firm  reflects  in  goods,  source  of 
supply,  customers,  and  investments  the  developing  stages  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  A  readable  and  revealing  picture  of  business  life  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Republic.  A  new  Harvard  Study  in  Business  History. 

Handsomely  illustrated,  $6.00 

BROADLOOMS  AND  BUSmESSMEN 

A  History  of  the  Bigelow-Sanford  Carpet  Company 

By  JOHN  S.  EWING  and  NANCY  P.  NORTON.  This  history  of  the  oldest 
carpet-making  company  in  the  industry  is  centered  on  two  themes:  the 
organization  of  management  and  the  provision  for  management  succession 
(a  critical  element  in  four  important  mergers);  and  the  recurring  nature  of 
product  decisions.  The  book,  which  provides  a  survey  of  the  origins  and 
growth  of  an  important  American  industry  over  a  period  of  125  years, 
cannot  fail  to  interest  business  and  economic  historians.  A  new  Harvard 
Study  in  Busirsess  History.  Handsomely  illustrated,  I9.00 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  IN  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 


BERNARD  BAILYN,  in  this  interesting  book,  surveys  the  rise  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  founding  fathers,  the  merchant  families  in  the  Bible  Commonwealth, 
and  their  suo^esses  in  trade  and  such  industries  as  fishing,  lumberii^,  fur 
trade,  and  iron  making.  His  story  of  their  struggle  for  recognition  gives  a 
revealing  picture  of  the  emergence  of  a  new  social  group  whose  interests 
and  changing  position  powerfuUy  affected  the  developing  character  of 
American  society.  A  new  Study  in  Entrepreneurial  History.  ^*75 


Through  your  bookseller,  or  from 

HARVARD  UNIVEBSITY  PRESS 

44  Francis  Avenue,  Cambridge  y8,  Massachusetts  ^ 


The  Business  History  Review 

A  quarterly  journal  specializing  In  the  history  of  business 


Growth  of  business  functions, 
such  as  marketing  and  investment  banking 


Relation  of  business  attitudes  and  actions  to  social  change 


Biographies  of  leading  businessmen 


Histories  of  important  business  firms 
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